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ABSTRACT 


BUILDING AN INTERGENERATIONAL PASTOR 
SUPPORT SYSTEM: A CASE STUDY OF 
PASTOR ROBERT C. JONES, JR. 


by 
Robert Jones 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Phillip Pointer Sr., DMin 
Danielle Brown, DMin 
Charles Goodman Jr., DMin 


The context for the research project was Keel Avenue Baptist Church in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The problem in the context is that senior leadership is often tasked with 
casting vision, fulfilling the preaching responsibility, caring for congregational needs, 
and fulfilling administrative duties. The hypothesis is that if leadership can recognize the 
symptoms and effects of burnout then they can put procedures and systems in place to 
combat it in the future. The methodology was pre-and post-surveys, and personal 


assessments over a six-week period. The expectation is that senior leaders will develop a 


support system tailored to their needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


My entire life has been intricately linked to the church. My father began pastoring 
the Keel Avenue Baptist Church in Memphis, Tennessee in March of 1994. I was born in 
1992. For my entire life, my father has served as a pastor; and I had the privilege of an 
up-close perspective of his ministry and many of his friends and colleagues. Also, the 
man I came to know as my grandfather (Rogers L. Pruitt) served as the pastor of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church in Memphis, Tennessee as well. He was at Tabernacle Baptist 
for forty-one years. Upon reflection, I truly believe this dissertation project journey 
begins with his death. He passed at the age of seventy-three from a heart attack. The 
proximity to my father’s ministry also served as a point of resistance to accepting my 
personal call to ministry. My survey of the life of my grandfather and father brought 
about a relevant question is it possible to be effective in ministry and trending towards 
wholistic wellness simultaneously. The pressure that comes from being the leader of a 
local congregation is immense. I have seen the effects of stress on both individuals. This 
project is seeking to use Pastor Robert C. Jones, Jr. as a case study to see if it is possible 
for senior leader to recognize the signs and symptoms of burnout and begin to implement 
systems and strategies to combat it. 

Upon the explanation of the synergy, spiritual autobiography, and context 
analysis, my initial purpose was to lay the groundwork for an understanding that leaders 
are to be supported and work in a harmonious fashion with leadership. This is seen in the 
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second chapter with an in-depth exegesis of Exodus 17:8-16. This text focuses on an 
encounter with the children of Israel and the Amalekites at Rephidim. The only path to 
victory was that the arms of Moses had to be lifted. Whenever his arms would fall, they 
would lose the battle. To ensure victory for the entire people, it was both Aaron and Hur 
that were responsible for holding up the hands of Moses until the going down of the sun. 
It was the support of these two men and the continued fighting of Joshua on the 
battlefield that brought victory. In today’s church, the leader must be supported, and the 
congregational leaders should be called to work in harmony so that the entire 
congregation benefits according to God’s plan. 

After an exegetical look at this pericope, chapter three provides a historical 
framework for the necessity of support in local congregations. At the inception of the first 
century Church, we see the installment of and implementation of deacons in Acts chapter 
six. The office and function are present in the Book of Acts, and we see it throughout all 
church history. Chapter three also seeks to look at the life and ministry of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. He was the pastor of the Metropolitan Baptist Church in England. 
During the Victorian Age, he was probably the most recognized preaching voice of that 
time. After numerous challenges with illness, increased stress from his ministry burdens, 
and controversies, he was forced to take sabbatical in Menton, France. Spurgeon takes the 
sabbatical as an emergency as opposed to a normal routine. Sabbaticals should be 
common and routine practice for those who serve in senior leadership ministry. 

Chapter four provides a theological perspective of the office of deacons, and 
deaconesses. The word “diakonos” in the original language always renders itself to 


servanthood. This is the understanding of the earliest Christians even up until this time. 
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The Methodist denomination install those seeking the office of deacons and deaconesses 


in similar fashion. These positions are held in high regard and their function is serious 
both to the pastor and the life of the church local congregation. The office is to have 
qualifications that are like that of a pastor as outlined in scripture. 

Chapter five outlines the characteristics of burnout. There are several symptoms 
that can be looked upon as evidence of one experiencing burnout. It is not a phenomenon 
limited to those ministries. There is a close relationship with those in ministry and those 
that may administer care in secular arenas. Burnout is not limited to any specific gender; 
however, the ramifications of one individual being burned out is many and effects 
everyone. 

Chapter six focuses on the project implementation. There was a pre-project survey 
that was done to analyze Pastor Jones’ personal condition. The pre-project survey 
captured his thoughts and perspectives surrounding burnout. The research project was a 
six-week process with discussion questions that Pastor Jones was asked to reflect on after 
the session. The sessions included reflections about administration, coping mechanisms 
for burnout, and leadership structure for the current church. The aim of the project was to 
determine if Pastor Jones recognized that he was experiencing burnout. If so, would he 
begin to implement systems and strategies to combat it. This differentiation would be 
judged from the pre-project survey and the post-project survey. There would need to be 
an analysis on the difference of those answers, or if there was a difference at all. 

After looking at both surveys, I now understand that the combatting of burnout 
should be a systematic, expanded approach. It cannot just be the sole responsibility of the 


senior leader to recognize burnout, but it is also the responsibility of those that work with 


him or her and the congregation. Those policies and procedures should be put in place 
and implemented by everyone. Combatting burnout is also a congregational 


responsibility. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


I arrived back in Memphis, Tennessee in August of 2019. I was born and raised in 
the city but recently fired and forced to move back home. I came back to Keel Avenue 
with different perspective and experiences. Hill Chapel was a new environment. I was 
familiar with the church and congregation from previous interactions, but never as close 
as now. However, Keel Avenue and Hill Chapel are in different situations. Pastor Robert 
C. Jones, at the time of my arrival, served as senior pastor for twenty-five years. Keel 
Avenue was the only church he pastored since he was twenty-four years old and left his 
home church. Keel Avenue began to lose some of its more established members. The 
individuals that passed from 2014 to 2019 were the very fabric of the church. Also, these 
individuals were advanced in age with many being in their eighties and nineties. With 
these members no longer present, major voids exist that must be filled and a strong desire 
for revitalization exists. 

The church finds itself in a very crucial time in its history where it will either 
make necessary adjustments to position itself for moving forward or remain stagnant and 
risk of dying. Hill Chapel’s situation is different. Pastor Robert Jones, upon my arrival 
was only there a year. The church’s building is much larger than Keel Avenue’s. The 
sanctuary seats 2000 while Keel Avenue’s sanctuary is much smaller. Prior to the arrival 
of Pastor Jones, the church went through five years without pastoral leadership. The 
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church was not in good financial standing. Several employees of the church were laid off 
due to the lack of revenue. The financial standing also played a role in their search for a 
pastor. They sought a pastor but could not fairly compensate a full-time pastor. The 
attendance dwindled tremendously. After a second approach and request, Pastor Robert 
Jones agreed to become the full-time senior pastor of Hill Chapel Baptist Church. Like 
Keel Avenue they need revitalization, however one can sense that they hurt as well. They 
were a church that needed care and leadership. 

Both churches need help and revitalization. I preached since I was sixteen years 
old and recently served as a youth and young adult pastor for two years. I was a recent 
graduate of George W. Truett Theological Seminary and searched for my next move. 
Being that my father was the pastor of two churches in the same city, I knew there was an 
opportunity to be of some service to both congregations and play a role advancing both 
going forward. There are several points of connection that correlate between my spiritual 
journey and the historical and present context of the churches where I would serve. 

First, the geographical locations of both churches speak to a need for preaching 
that will reimagine and reorient the congregants and God, their social contexts, and 
themselves. Both churches are in the northern area of Memphis, Tennessee. The northern 
region of Memphis extends from Midtown to the border of Memphis, Tennessee and 
West Memphis, Arkansas. This region is a large area and heavily concentrated with 
African Americans. According to datausa.io, in 2018 the population of Memphis, 
Tennessee was 650,632 with 65.5% of those persons being African American. While 
African Americans are the majority, the median household income was $37,199.00 which 


was a 5.43% decrease from the year prior. The highest average salaries in Memphis 


belong to the Asian demographic at $56,380. The average salary of Whites is $49,129. 
African Americans find themselves in the majority but economically at the bottom. 

Dr. Claude Anderson states that “Though Black Americans reside in the richest 
nation on earth, their standard of living is comparable to that of a Third World nation. 
Blacks own and control less than two percent of the wealth and power and resources of 
the nation, so they have little control over their lives and the conditions in which they are 
forced to live.”' The concentrated area of the North Memphis, minus the rich and affluent 
neighborhoods akin to Harbor Town in Downtown Memphis, have a median income of 
$10,000 to $29,000 with the median income for housing being $103,700, which is an 
increase from the previous year. African Americans find themselves in depressing 
predicament wherein they cannot afford housing. The economic inequality that is 
prevalent produces a myriad of other grave issues. Obery Hendricks mentions psychiatrist 
Frantz Fannon in his work The Politics of Jesus. Fanon worked with French colonialists 
against Algerian freedom fighters in 1950. Fanon observes patients who were subject to 
torture and brought to him for care. Fanon records “reactionary psychoses” to oppression 
and mental disorders that found expressions in physical symptoms.” Obery Hendricks 
further clarifies, 

These disorders include severe disruptions of women’s menstruation cycles, 

hysterical lameness, and repeated masochistic episodes. He observed that these 

cases became more numerous as French repression intensified. Fanon came to the 


conclusion that the single most significant cause of these crippling reactionary 
psychoses was the brutal excesses of colonial domination.? 


' Claud Anderson, Black Labor White Wealth: The Search for Power and Economic Justice 
(Bethesda, MD: Powernomics Corporation of America, Inc., 1994), 64. 


? Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York, NY: Grove Press, 1968), 34. 


3 Obery M. Hendricks, The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of the 
Teachings of Jesus and How They Have Been Corrupted (New York, NY: Three Leaves Press, 2006), 33. 


Mental illness and sicknesses saturate both contexts of Hill Chapel and Keel Avenue as 
well as their geographic contexts. Within my spiritual journey, I write of a time in the 
third grade that I learned that I was black. The members of both Keel Avenue and Hill 
Chapel live perpetually in that reality everywhere they turn in that socially, financially, 
and geographically they are reminded that they are black. Considering this reality, a 
homiletic that reimagines, restores, and reorients the relationship between the 
congregants and God, their social contexts, and themselves should drive the preaching in 
both contexts. This includes specific historical clarification of African American identity 
and prophetic critique of current events. 

This homiletic is forced to deal with the reality of deep-rooted racism and its 
implications. It seeks to clarify that racism began many prior to the Transatlantic Slave 
Trade. The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea by Gomes Eanes de 
Zurara was the first European book on Africa in the modern era. In 1452, King Afonso V 
commissioned him to write of the King’s life and his slave trading work. This book 
would serve as the first defense of African slave trading. Zurara records that the 
Portuguese made history as the first Europeans to sail along the Atlantic to bring enslaved 
Africans back to Europe.’ The Transatlantic Slave Trade began in the sixteenth century. 
Prior to the slave trade, Portugal already engaged in this activity. In 1481, Sao Jorge da 
Mina began construction on “Elmina.” This would be West Africa’s largest slave trading 


post.° Racist ideas were a global phenomenon infused into the very fabric of a country 


4Tbram X. Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning: The Definitive History of Racist Ideas in America 
(New York, NY: Nation Books, 2017), 24. 


> Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 25. 


like America. Racism was a way of life. How does this play a role in the shaping of our 
messages? 

This perspective and position towards preaching and ministry is not new. Howard 
Thurman in 1949 published Jesus and the Disinherited. He begins his classic work by 
writing that “Many and varied are the interpretations dealing with the teachings and the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. But few of these interpretations deal with what the teachings 
and the life of Jesus have to say to those who stand, at a moment in human history, with 


their backs against the wall.” 


Later in the book, he continues by stating that “The masses 
of men live with their backs constantly against the wall. They are the poor, the 
disinherited, the dispossessed. What does our religions say to them?” 

Later James Cone would write on this wise as well. Cone argues, “For it is 
impossible to speak of the God of Israelite history, who is the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, without recognizing that God is the God of and for those who labor and are 
overladen.”® For Cone, every aspect of Christianity and theology is to be viewed through 
the lens of liberation. Cone first published this work in 1970. He grew up during pivotal 
Civil Rights moments in American history. In the preface of the 1986 edition Cone 
writes, “The passion with which I wrote alienated most whites (and some blacks too). But 


I felt that I had no other alternative fi I was to speak forcefully and truthfully about the 


reality of black suffering and God’s empowerment of Black to resist.”? He continues by 


© Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1996), 6. 


7 Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited, 13. 


8 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2017), 1. 


° Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation,153. 
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noting that White theologians expressed a sense of distrust towards Black Theology as it 
failed to meet their necessary statutes. However, Cone’s contribution to the theological 
landscape is prominent. Prior to the Civil Rights Movement, Thurman’s Jesus and the 
Disinherited, and Cone’s A Black Theology of Liberation, no intentional effort existed to 
address and speak to the plight of African Americans and Africans at large. 

This reality produces some serious issues. Existential questions come with 
ignorance as to how God addresses the “disinherited.” Where does one find value? Where 
does one find purpose? A systemic effort to answer these questions for us inside of the 
African American community and even from persons outside of the community exists. 
Outside of the African community a desire to define and explain blackness always 
existed. In the sixteenth century, conversations centered on the origin of blacks were of 
primary concern. 

There were mainly two arguments including climate and curse. The dominant 
theory was the Climate Theory created by Aristotle. He lived from 384 to 322 BCE and 
used this theory to justify Greek superiority.'° He stated that the hot or cold comates 
would render human beings intellectually, physically, and morally inferior people who 
were ugly and lacked the capacity for freedom and self-government.'' Aristotle drew a 
parallel between the temperatures that Africans would face and used it to normalize 
slaveholding practices at the time. Aristotle is credited with labeling Africans “burnt 
faces,” which is Ethiopian in Greek. On the other side was the curse theory. It derives 


from Genesis 9:18-29. The theory stated that Negroes were the children of Ham, the son 


'0 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 17. 


'! Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 17. 
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of Noah, and that they were singled out to be black as the result of Noah’s curse, which 


produced Ham’s color and the slavery God inflicted upon God’s descendants. ! 

Essentially there are two dominant reasons as to establish the identity for Blacks 
and to justify racial activity by those outside of the African community. However, those 
within the African community also sought to answer the questions surrounding origin, 
identity, and purpose. In recent history, we saw the rise of Black Hebrew Israelites. They 
maintain and argue that Blacks are the seed of the original Hebrews and are given special 
recognition considering this. There is another black nationalist group made famous by the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammed and Malcolm X. The Nation of Islam sought to answer 
these questions at the turn of the twentieth century. Whether from the inside or outside of 
the community, we also must remember that Blacks search for these answers pertaining 
to identity. Often, we must take note of White Supremacy’s attack on Christianity. Many 
suggested different things regarding the relationship between Blacks and Christianity 
including how “Christianity is a White Man’s Religion,” “Constantine invented 
Christianity,” and “Blacks didn’t know about Christianity until the Transatlantic Slave 
Trade.” The distortions of the relationship between Blacks and Christianity led many 
away from the faith. Does Christianity have any answers for these questions of identity 
and significance for the disinherited? 

For this reason, transformational prophetic preaching is necessary and vital in 


order to redeem the identity of Blacks, whether in America or abroad. Genesis 1:27 


 Tbn Khaldtin, The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History, trans. Franz Rosenthal (New York, 
NY: Bolligen Foundation, Inc., 1958), 37. 
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states, “So God created man in his own image; he created him in the image of God.” 
The preacher and our sermons must ensure that Blacks are identified with image of God 
since there was a systematic effort to fight against it. The black preacher must infuse 
historical clarification inside one’s preaching to fight against these fallacies. We must 
address whether Blacks have any presence within the biblical text. This must be included 
within prophetic preaching lest we perhaps still fail to completely answer questions of 
identity. 

The previous discussion included the content of this transformational prophetic 
preaching, but the delivery must be addressed as well. Eugene Lowry introduces the term 
“evocation.” !* Lowry writes, “The power of performative language to shape human 
consciousness’ (or to evoke a new orientation) is central to some versions of this kind of 
preaching. Variables such as metaphor, plot, induction, experience, imagination are 
commonly discussed with this understanding of the preaching act.”!> Lowry makes 
mention of the “Transconscious African American Sermon,” which he builds upon a 
foundation laid by Henry Mitchell.'® Mitchell states, “The art of Black preaching is not 
less than logical; it is logical on more levels or wave lengths.”!” 

One of the major components of transformational prophetic preaching is speaking 


the language of the hearers. African Americans have a unique command of language that 


'3 All biblical citations will be from the Christian Standard Bible, unless otherwise noted, Genesis 
1:27. 


4 Eugene L. Lowry, The Sermon: Dancing the Edge of Mystery (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1997), 31. 


'S Lowry, The Sermon, 24-25. 
‘6 Lowry, The Sermon, 24. 


'7 Lowry, The Sermon, 24. 
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is native to the culture. This includes the entire scope of speech from the mannerisms 
while speaking to the pronunciation of words or letters. Mitchell states, “The key to 
understanding the different styles of preaching is in the word culture. Preaching is carried 
out in the idiom, imagery, style, and the world view of particular people.”’!* One of the 
primary elements that differentiates all preaching is culture. Mitchell further explains that 
“Culture is the accumulation over time of all wisdom and methods of a given cultural 
group, for the purpose of ensuring its survival.”!? Transformational prophetic preaching 
occurs always within the context of the audience. This uplifts the importance of pastoral 
preaching in which the pastor has keen knowledge of the congregation and its needs. 
Therefore, the pastor can intentionally strategize to be effective to the listening 
congregants. 

However, even more of a priority is the prioritization of sources for preaching. 
James Cone’s contributions to the theological landscape are massive, but I do find one 
point of contention. Within any given theology are sources and norms. Sources are these 
pivotal factors that determine the theology. Black Liberation Theology would have a 
vastly different priority of sources and norms. Even if they are minor adjustments 
between two different theological systems, the derivatives of these adjustments could 
produce extremely different results. Cone asserts that “Black Theologians must work to 
destroy the corruptive influence of white thought by building theology on sources and a 


norm that are appropriate to the black community.””° Cone’s statement here is correct. 


'8 Henry H. Mitchell, Black Preaching the Recovery of a Powerful Art (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1995), 11. 


'? Mitchell, Black Preaching the Recovery of a Powerful Art, 12. 


° Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 24. 
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The black theologian must establish Black Theology and simultaneously purge it of white 


thought. 

While his initial statement is true, its product is wrong. Cone lists the sources for 
Black Liberation Theology with the black experience being the first source. Cone writes 
that the purpose of Black Theology is to make sense of the black experience.”! This could 
provide some serious issues and establishing the black experience as the first source is 
not a necessary conclusion. If scripture is not our primary source of theology that deals 
responsibly with the plight of African Americans, there could be some significant 
theological issues of which some may even be heresy. I make this statement not without 
careful consideration of the traumatic experiences that Blacks faced throughout their 
entire lives. 

Thurman speaks of this pertaining to his grandmother. His grandmother speaks of 
a time that the white preacher would always preach from Paul stating, “Slaves obey your 
masters.” She would tell a young Howard Thurman, “I promised my Maker that if I ever 
learned to read and if freedom ever came, I would never read that part of the Bible.””” 
Understandably, Thurman’s grandmother, who was an actual slave, could speak in such 
fashion. I tend to lean toward the notion of redeeming the scripture than just refusing it. 
Now his grandmother perhaps was aware of the manipulation that occurred, but I believe 
that is important to point out and then show the liberation within said passage. If scripture 
is not primary, then we fall victim to white supremacy and its strategies, because 


scripture contains the liberating work of our God. Transformational prophetic preaching 


21 Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 25. 


2 Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited, 31. 
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is a necessity to speak to those who are reminded everyday of their existence through 
various forms of oppression. These individuals and communities need to hear the gospel 
message and experience its liberating power in the communities’ language. 

A second point of connection also exists. In each of the places in ministry that I 
served, I desired to play a role into bringing the ministry into modern times in their use of 
social media. Being that I am a millennial, born between 1984-1996, I was a part of the 
first generation to really grow up with this level of technology in the palm of their hands. 
Many experts would suggest that we live in the greatest technological age. The internet is 
now at scale, and it is also a fairly young addition to our world. The internet served as the 
ultimate disruptor of everything from business to politics to church. In 2014, I came 
across an author named Gary Vaynerchuk. Gary is a Russian immigrant who built his 
father’s wine business to sixty million dollars in revenue. He now is the owner of 
Vaynermedia, which is the fastest growing digital agency in the world. His first book 
Crushing It! was a New York Times bestseller and made an impression on me and my 
thinking concerning church. 

Around middle school I started to sense something different that occurred in the 
young people around me. Memphis started to see more multicultural churches that were 
planted in the city. I had friends that opted to go to these types of worship services and 
congregations over primarily African American congregations. I truly wrestled with this, 
and it was something toward which I developed some resentment. I always felt that we 
should stick together and try to build our churches. Sure, predominantly African 
American churches lack as many resources as these other churches but is it irresponsible 


to completely forsake the Black Church. I would argue vehemently against forsaking the 
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Black Church. Several arguments could be made as to why Blacks leave the Black 
Church. However, I fail to see any one solution practiced across the board. In 2018, 

YouTube’s daily viewership is closing in on TV’s 1.25 billion hours per day, as 

television viewership falls every year. One in every five minutes spent on mobile 

is spent on Facebook’s apps and services. Every minute, 65,900 videos and 
photos are posted on Instagram. Over 3 billion snaps are created each day on 

Snapchat, where over 60 percent of ads are watched with audio on.” 

These statistics speak to an entirely different world in which our parents and grandparents 
grew up. It speaks again to the reality of the internet as the ultimate disruptor of 
everything. When looking at the ministry contexts at which I served, there was never an 
intentional approach to an online presence. Either the context had no presence or failed to 
approach it with strategy. Vaynerchuk writes that amid everything that changes there are 
some constants to be successful online, “And what really matters is a pretty short list: 
intent, authenticity, passion, patience, speed, work, and attention.”4 The Black Church 
has the most important message in the world, yet we are intentional in our efforts to 
communicate that message across the mediums that bear the most attention. 

The final point of connection is community. Throughout my spiritual journey, the 
presence of pastors and preachers were always there. Prior to my birth, the presence of 
these men played a role even in the lives of my parents. We can offer the very same 
concept of family and community to our churches in strategic discipleship through small 
groups. I believe that we can build community and relationships through off-campus 
small groups. The context at which I serve does a great job in worship, but there must be 
a greater effort in discipling members daily. 

3 Gary Vaynerchuk, Crushing It!: How Great Entrepreneurs Build Their Business and Influence - 
and How You Can, Too (New York, NY: HarperBusiness, 2018), 14. 
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The final points of connection are infused with Transformational Prophetic 
Preaching and lead the way to the aim of this project. Senior pastors carry a tremendous 
burden in local congregations. They are tasked with consistent preaching and teaching 
responsibilities, coupled with overseeing administrative necessities, and implementing 
and sustaining vision. The senior pastor handles these tasks while also managing family 
and a personal life. The biblical foundations chapter seeks to show that the scriptural 
witness of senior leadership demonstrates the necessity of sharing the responsibility of 
leadership. In the Old Testament, the Pentateuch speaks at length of the leadership of 
Moses and the children of Israel. In Exodus chapter seventeen, Moses, alongside Aaron, 
Hur, and Joshua at the battle of Rephidim defeats Amalek. Both Aaron and Hur are 
responsible for holding up the hands of Moses. Exodus 17:11-12 states, 

Whenever Moses held up his hand, Israel prevailed, and whenever he lowered his 

hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands grew weary, so they took a stone and 

put it under him, and he sat on it, while Aaron and Hur held up his hands, one on 
one side, and the other side. So his hands were steady until the going down of the 

sun. And Joshua overwhelmed Amalek and his people with the sword (Ex. 17:11- 

12). 

This battle as an isolated event serves as a reminder that the battle could not be won by 
Moses’ might alone. Aaron, Hur, and Joshua all work in harmony with Moses so that the 
Children of Israel are successful in defeating their nemesis. In the following chapter— 
Exodus chapter eighteen—Jethro gives advice to Moses in leadership. Exodus 18:14 
states, “When Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he was doing for the people, he said, 
“What is this that you are doing for the people? Why do you sit alone, and all the people 
stand around you from morning till evening?’” (Ex. 18:14). He continues by advising 


Moses in verse seventeen that “What you are doing is not good. You and the people with 


you will certainly wear yourselves out, for the thing is too heavy for you. You are not 
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able to do it alone” (Ex. 18:17). Jethro essentially advises Moses to delegate certain 
responsibilities because “the thing is too heavy for you” (Ex. 18:17). In both the battle 
and judging Israel, Moses needed assistance. 

The New Testament displays the same need for assistance in the establishment 
and growth of the early church. Acts chapter six speaks of the growth of the early church 
and the disciples. The Hellenists speak against them saying, “...their widows were being 
neglected in the daily distribution” (Acts 6:1). In response to the complaints, the “twelve” 
summon everyone to delegate responsibilities. It reads, 

And the twelve summoned the full number of the disciples and said, “It is not 

right that we should give up preaching the word of God to serve tables. Therefore, 

brothers, pick out from among you seven men of good repute, full of the Spirit 
and wisdom, whom we will appoint to this duty. But we will devote ourselves to 

prayer and to the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:2-4). 

The common structure of most churches has a single leader. In the beginning stages of 
the Church, even this group of disciples needed assistance to meet specific needs that 
were present at that time. There was the “ministry of the word” and then there were 
various “acts of service” that were necessary. Fulfilling all the ministry obligations 
necessitated a delegation of various responsibilities. Whether in the Old Testament or the 
New Testament, leadership always works in harmony with others to bring about God’s 


purpose and plan. This project seeks to identify the “weary hands” of the senior leader 


and implement strategies and systems to better fulfill the plan of God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter establishes a system of support and aid for the senior pastor of the 
Keel Avenue Baptist Church. The biblical foundation for the project is centered within 


the Exodus narrative of the children of Israel and their encounter of Amalek at Rephidim. 


Exodus 17:8-13 

The Book of Exodus is located within the Pentateuch. The word “Pentateuch” 
derives from two Greek words, pente, meaning “five,” and teuchos, meaning “book.”! 
This designation applies to the first five books of the Canon: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy. These books of the Canon are attributed to the authorship of 
Moses. The Pentateuch begins with the creation of the universe and records God’s 
dealings with mankind in the Garden of Eden, his preparation of a seed-bearing line (the 
patriarchal stories), and the formation of the nation of Israel. A substantial portion of the 
Pentateuch consists of laws governing the religious and civil life of the theocratic nation.” 
The relationship of Exodus to the Pentateuch is important to the exegetical process. The 


author writes with a single focus and narrative that is being conveyed. The Book of 


' Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Book House, 1988), 1639. 
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Exodus must be considered as a whole piece of theological literature, quite deliberately 
put into the form in which we have it for very specific purposes.* There is much debate 
that surrounds the forming of the Book of Exodus and its authorship. 

The name “Exodus” is a “latinized” form of a Greek word meaning “departure.” 
This is the standard designation of the early Christian church and early Greek 
manuscripts such as the Codex Vaticanus.* The name also lends itself to meaning “an end 


or close (to something).”° 


The Book of Exodus is written in relationship to the Book of 
Genesis. The Book of Genesis ends with the last of the patriarchal narratives (Joseph) 
culminating with his death. The book ends with a hint of prophetic anticipation in the last 
words of Joseph: 
Joseph said to his brothers, ‘I am about to die, but God will certainly come to your 
aid and bring you up from this land to the land he swore to give to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.’ So Joseph made the sons of Israel take an oath: ‘When God 
comes to your aid, you are to carry my bones up from here’ (Gen. 50:24-25 CSB). 
Subsequently, Joseph dies while the readers are anticipating whether God (YWHW) will 
come to the aid of the children of Israel and take them to the promised land. Walter 
Brueggemann asserts that the connection between Genesis and Exodus is “important, but 


uneasy.”° Brueggemann writes, “It is clear that the community of the Exodus has no 


direct (historical) connection to the ‘ancestors’ of Genesis.”’ Nonetheless, the text itself 


3 John I. Durham, “Exodus,” Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 3 (Dallas, TX: Word Books, 1987), 
4 Graham I. Davies, Exodus I-18: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary (London, UK: T and T 
Clark, 2020), 1. 


5 Eugene Carpenter, Exodus 1-18: Evangelical Exegetical Commentary, edited by H. Wayne 
House and William D. Barrick (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2012), 4. 


© Leander E. Keck, “The Book of Exodus,” The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, Vol. 1 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994—2004), 1. 


7 Keck, “The Book of Exodus,” 1. 
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gives considerable attention to the connection, which is theologically crucial. 
Determining how one is to address the Book of Exodus is paramount. Brueggemann 
raises an issue of historicity of the account of the Exodus. Is there definitive proof to 
suggest that these are historical occurrences? John Durham writes at length concerning 
this question: 
We can prove of course that Egypt was there, and event that there were in Egypt 
displaced persons subjected to oppressive forced labor in a sequence of dynasties. 
We can prove that many of the laws and law-forms of both the Decalogue and the 
Book of the Covenant are anticipated by earlier and companion law-codes, 
whatever possible date for the earliest form of Exodus laws. We can prove the 
presence of people verily like the early Israelites appear to have been, in the Sinai 
Peninsula, in the wilderness area of Kadesh-Barnea, and in general in all other 
places where the Books of Exodus and Numbers and Joshua place the people of 
Israel. We can present archaeological data to support more than one set of dates 
for the wilderness wandering and the conquest/settlement...what we cannot do, 
without more specific data, however, is provide historical confirmation for 
anything or anybody mentioned in the book of Exodus....the determination of any 
exact historical context for events mentioned in the Book of Exodus thus remains 
impossible.® 
Both Durham and Brueggemann both demonstrate a lack of historical reliability for the 
Book of Exodus. However, Durham would note that the Book of Exodus is not meant to 
be a “historical” document in its purpose. The author has a theological objective that is 
being completed and this must not succumb to the emphasis on the historicity of events 
within the book. Durham writes, “The primary burden of the Book of Exodus, however, 
is theological. The book is theological in concept, in arrangement, in content, and in 


implication.”? The exegesis of any pericope must be understood within the theological 


framework of the Canon but also the Pentateuch as a whole. Exodus is written continuing 


8 Durham, Exodus, xxv. 


° Durham, Exodus, xxv. 
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the story of Genesis and ending in anticipation of the rest of YWHW’s interaction with 
the children of Israel. Durham continues, 
It did not come together haphazardly, or without a guiding purpose, or with no 
unified concept to hold it together. The discrepancies and shifts of style and 
emphasis that we so quickly detect were not invisible to the editors who put the 
book of Exodus together, nor to those who heard and used these accounts even 
while the book was evolving. These differences and inconsistencies were simply 
not as important to them as they have been to us, for the very good reason that 
they were interested in the whole Exodus, while we have been preoccupied 
overmuch with its pieces.!° 
The historicity of the Exodus text is up for much debate, but there appears to be a 
consensus that the book reached its final form around the sixth century or soon 
thereafter.'! The dating provides for interpreters a lens through which we can interpret the 
Book of Exodus and various pericopes within. Brueggemann, in his comments 
concerning Genesis and the Pentateuch as a whole, states: 
The text is likely dated to the sixth century BC and addressed to exiles. It served 
as a refutation of Babylonian theological claims. The Babylonian gods seemed to 
control the future. They had, it appeared, defeated the dreams of the God of Israel. 
Against such claims, it is here asserted that YWHW is still God, one who watches 
over his creation and will bring it to well-being...to despairing exiles, it is 
declared that the God of Israel is Lord of all life.!* 
The exilic community must reinterpret their faith considering the destruction of 
Jerusalem and while dealing with the tension of the governing powers of Babylon and 
Persia. The Exodus reminds the children of Israel of YWHW’s acts within their history, 


which provides comfort and instruction during their present circumstances. They find 


themselves outside of the promised land, under oppressive power and in need of the aid 


'!0 Durham, Exodus, xxi. 
'l Keck, “The Book of Exodus,” 23. 


Walter Brueggemann, Genesis (Atlanta, GA: Westminster John Knox Press, 1982), 25. 


pe 
of YWHW for deliverance. Exodus and the entire Pentateuch provide an interpretation 


into how YWHW will and can act in their present day. “The Book of Exodus, thus, is to 
be understood as a literary, pastoral, liturgical, and theological response to an acute 
crisis.”!° 

The sixth century dating allows the interpreter to have a sense of clarity into the 
purpose of the editors and writers. Brueggemann identifies four different themes because 
of the dating: liberation, law, covenant, presence. '* The theme of liberation reimagines 
freedom in light of a Babylonian and Persian imperial empire. The theme of law centers 
around an ethic that looks to counter the setting in which they are currently living. 
Covenant was the ultimate alternative other than accommodating to the empire. Their 
covenant with YWHW superseded any other loyalty. Finally, they were reminded of 
YWHW’s presence through the Exodus and the events following. YWHW’s 
accompaniment in the Exodus would be comforting in this current similar context. 
Similar context in relation to the children of Israel being under oppressive power again in 
a foreign land. 

The historicity and dating of the Book of Exodus is imperative. For the interpreter 
to discern the theology represented to an oppressed foreign people in either Babylon or 
Persia. Within this exegesis, we will be able to see the importance of both Aaron and Hur 
and their assistance and support of Moses during this battle at Rephidim with the 


Amalekites. This exegesis seeks to responsibly place the battle against the Amalekites at 


'3 Keck, “The Book of Exodus,” 13. 
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Rephidim into a proper canonical, literary context and discovering its theological aim to 
oppressed Israelites. 

The selected pericope is in the seventeenth chapter of Exodus. The Israelites have 
now been delivered out of the land of Egypt by the spirit and power of YWHW with 
Moses as his agent. The theophany which occurs in Exodus chapter three serves as the 
beginning of the liberation narrative. YWHW’s message to Moses in Exodus 3:7 is key to 
our exegesis. YWHW speaks, 

I have observed the misery of my people in Egypt and have heard them crying out 

because of their oppressors. I know about their sufferings, and I have come down 

to rescue them from the power of the Egyptians and to bring them from that land 

to a good and spacious land, a land flowing with milk and honey (Ex. 3:7-8a). 
From the outset, Brueggemann’s suggested themes are already at play. To the original 
audience, they are reminded of YWHW’s insight into their suffering and desire to liberate 
them from the power of their oppressors. However, that liberation involves a departure 
from the land of Egypt to another land. “Strange” and “foreign” land was not the desire 
of YWHW for his people. Likewise, the implication is that neither was the land of 
Babylon or Persia within the intention of YWHW whose history had shown desire for a 
settled land for his people. 

Moses is thrust into the narrative in chapter two of Exodus. Chapter two of 
Exodus begins the birth narrative of Moses. Moses is born in a hostile environment. In its 
continuation from the patriarchal narrative of Joseph, the author is careful to note that 
Joseph and all his brothers die in the land of Egypt. The writer states, “But the Israelites 
were fruitful, increased rapidly, multiplied, and became extremely numerous so that the 
land was filled with them” (Ex. 1:7). Most of the vocabulary here points back to the 


Genesis creation story, showing that Israel itself was in fulfillment of the creation 
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commands...this language continues at many points in Genesis.'° This reality was 
troublesome to the new king (pharaoh). The new king responds, “Look, the Israelite 
people are more numerous and powerful than we are. Come, let’s deal shrewdly with 
them; otherwise, they will multiply further, and when war breaks, they will join our 
enemies, fight against us and leave the country” (Ex. 1:9a-10). The pharaoh had no prior 
knowledge of Joseph and from his speech, we can discern he is a bit insecure and 
operates out of this insecurity. 

The term “an,” which the CSB translates as “shrewdly,” renders a more literal 
reading of “acting wisely.” The new pharaoh believes that he is operating out of wisdom. 
We can only discern that his hope is that this oppression will stifle the growth of the 
Israelites so that they will not become a more formidable foe in the future. Further study 
suggest that this insecurity did have an identifiable root. Douglas Stuart comments, “The 
Israelites were foreigners as the hated Hyksos had been.”'© This wisdom of the pharaoh 
actually serves as folly, for the greater the oppression, the more they multiplied.'’ The 
writer comments further in respect to this oppression, “They worked the Israelites 
ruthlessly and made their lives bitter with difficult labor in brick and mortar and all kinds 
of fieldwork. They ruthlessly imposed all this work on them.”'® 
Pharoah continues his oppression on the Hebrews. The author writes, 


The king of Egypt said to the Hebrew midwives—the first, whose name was 
Shiphrah, and the second whose name was Puah —‘When you help the Hebrew 


5 Douglas K. Stuart, Exodus: The New American Commentary, Vol. 2 (Nashville, TN: Broadman 
and Holman Publishers, 2006), 61. 


6 Stuart, Exodus: The New American Commentary, 62. 
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women give birth, observe them as they deliver. If the child is a son, kill him, but 
if it’s a daughter, she may live (Ex. 1:15-16). 


Pharoah, still operating out of his human wisdom, pronounces genocide on all the 
Hebrew boys. It must be noted that this is the context in which — tradition ascribes — the 
author of the Book of Exodus is born. In Exodus chapter two, Moses is introduced into 
the Exodus narrative. Exodus 2:1 record, “Now a man from the family of Levi married a 
Levite woman. The woman became pregnant and gave birth to a son; when she saw that 
he was beautiful, she hid him for three months.” In this passage, neither the of the parents 
of Moses are identified by name. The only identification notation that we have is the tribe 
from which they come from. The tribe of Levi names come from the third son of the 
union of Jacob and Leah. Genesis 29:34 records, “She conceived again, gave birth to a 
son, and said, ‘At last, my husband will become attached to me because I have borne 
three sons for him.’ Therefore, he was named Levi.” The name “Levi” is derived from the 
Hebrew word meaning “attached, in hopes that her husband would become attached to 
her’ (Gen. 29:34). 

There is more that could be addressed concerning the tribe of Levi, but it is not 
necessary for this selected pericope. At first, Levi was a “secular” tribe like any other. 
True, Moses and Aaron were of Levi, but no stress is laid on this.!? The narrator informs 
the reader of the reality that she “hides” the boy “among the reeds” in the Nile River. The 
daughter of Pharoah goes down to bathe at the Nile and discovers the basket. She sends 
the slave girl and discovers a little boy crying. The daughter of Pharoah identifies him, 
“This is one of the Hebrew boys.” There is no certainty as to how she was able to quickly 


identify him. Her discovery of the Hebrew baby is filled with suspense. The edict of the 


'9 Elwell and Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, 1326. 
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land is that the Hebrew boys are to be killed. What will be the response of the daughter to 


this discovery? Verse six proclaims, “...she felt sorry for him.” Brueggemann comments 
on this verbiage, 
She ‘had pity’ or as NIV renders ‘felt sorry.’ But the word is stronger than these 
renderings. She spared the baby entering into an alliance with him and prepared to 
be his protector. Moreover, the princess knows exactly what she is doing. She 
recognizes that the baby is a ‘Hebrew baby,’ a child from the slave community 
under royal ban, a child under death sentence from her father—and she spares his 
life.°° 
The sister of the Hebrew boy speaks to the daughter of Pharoah and serves as a 
connection back to the mother of the boy. The mother of the Hebrew boy was able to 
nurse her son to a particular age and then the boy was returned to Pharoah’s daughter. 
The writer is also careful to note, “He became her son.” Exodus 2:10 states, “...She 
named him Moses, ‘Because, she said, ‘I drew him out of the water.” There are 
differences of opinion concerning the naming of Moses. G. W. Ashby writes, “The 
etymology of the name in verse ten is not a serious piece of etymology but a pun. Hebrew 
writers used such play on words not as jokes, but to make valid theological points.””! 
John Durham writes, “The name ‘Moses is the Hebrew equivalent of the Egyptian noun 
“boy-child” from the verb “give-birth. This word also appears in Egyptian names such as 
Ptahmose, Tuthmosis, Ahmose, and Harmose.””” Another school of thought suggests, 
A later Hebrew tradition reflected in Acts 7:22, made much of Moses’ education. 


This is not emphasized in Exodus, but the combination of Hebrew slave parents, 
an upbringing in the most sophisticated milieu available at the time, and 
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subsequent marriage to the daughter of free tribal chief—together makes this an 
impressive and universalistic biography.”* 


Much attention should not be paid to the name in so much as the events that surround the 
discovery and naming of the Hebrew boy. Pharoah has pronounced genocide on the 
Hebrew boys. We are not entirely sure of this insecurity, but perhaps there is much that 
can be ascertained from the history of the Hyksos. During the time of the Hyksos 
pharaohs, outsiders had invaded and conquered Egypt.” Despite all of this, Pharoah’s 
wisdom is portrayed as folly. While operating out of his human wisdom, he is outsmarted 
by Hebrew midwives, and even his own daughter is working against his establishment. 
The irony is that the House of Pharoah plays a part into their own destruction. With their 
assistance, we are introduced to Moses, the one whom God would utilize as God’s agent 
in the liberation of the Hebrew people. It must also be taken into consideration that 
women are pivotal in the birth and preservation of Moses and, thus, necessary to the 
liberation narrative of Exodus. To the intended audience, this demonstrates YWHW as 
the protagonist of the entire book. The Hebrews, though scattered abroad, would be able 
to investigate their history and see that the wisdom of these pagan leaders was no match 
for the ultimate plan of YWHW. 

A considerable number of events occur within the Book of Exodus from chapter 
two and chapter seventeen. The Red Sea deliverance is a momentous occasion that stands 
in the history and memory of the Israelites. YWHW has delivered them from the land of 
Egypt. Exodus 13:30 ends with a climatic statement, “That day the Lord saved Israel 


from the power of the Egyptians, and Israel saw the Egyptians dead on the seashore. 
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When Israel saw the great power that the Lord used against the Egyptians, the people 


feared the Lord and believed in him and in his servant Moses.” The respect for and in 
Moses is a derivative of the trust and fear that is placed in YWHW. The pericope notes 
that the Israelites came to Rephidim. The place of Rephidim is important to the memory 
of the Israelite community for it was a stopping point of the Exodus between the 
wilderness of sin and wilderness of Sinai.*> Rephidim is the last stopping point before the 
Israelites reach Mount Sinai.”° Historically, scholars are uncertain of the location of 
Rephidim.”’ However, the place is essential to our exegesis of our pericope. The first 
mention of Rephidim occurs in Exodus 17:1, “The entire Israelite community left the 
Wilderness of Sin, moving from one place to the next according to the Lord’s command. 
They camped at Rephidim but there was no water for the people to drink.” Because of 
this discovery, the people complain to Moses for something to drink. Moses’ response to 
the complaining should be noted, “Why are you complaining to me...Why are you testing 
the Lord?” The emphasis on the “testing” of the Lord is important. This complaining is 
held in tension with the deliverance and prior acts of YWHW on behalf of the children of 
Israel. Had YWHW not been faithful before this time, could the Israelites not depend on 
the same YWHW that delivered them to also guide and provide for them at Rephidim? 
Moses appeals to YWHW and YWHW gives instructions, 
Go on ahead of the people and take some of the elders of Israel with you. Take the 
staff you struck the Nile with your hand and go. I am going to stand there in front 
of you on the rock at Horeb; when you hit the rock, water will come out of it and 
the people will drink (Ex. 17:5-6). 
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Moses’ life is in danger, but YWHW intervenes on behalf of his servant. Moses is 
obedient to the commands of YWHW and renames the place of Rephidim. Scripture 
records, “He named the place Massah and Meribah because the Israelites complained, 
and because they tested the Lord, saying, ‘Is the Lord among us or not?’” (Ex. 17:7). As 
what would become their custom, the Israelites demonstrate unfaithfulness to YWHW 
with their complaining. The names “Massah” and “Meribah” are key. ““Massah” lends 
itself to mean “testing.”** “Meribah” means “contention.””? Rephidim would be the place 
of testing and contention for the children of Israel. This understanding is essential prior to 
our passage. The Israelites find themselves at this place of Rephidim (“contention” and 
“testing”’), and at this location Amalek attacks them. The children of Israel struggled to 
trust God with water, and the likely assumption is that they would do likewise regarding 
battle. 

This is not the first mentioning of Amalek. Amalek was the grandson of Esau 
(Gen. 36:12), and his descendants organized themselves into a very early national 
nomadic group that lived partly by attacking other population groups and plundering their 
wealth.*° This army had domesticated camels and used the swiftness of the camels to 
their advantage in battle. Amalek is a formidable foe. The Amalekites are Edomites, 
therefore, making this a tribal feud rather than an outside opposition. 

Moses then gives instructions to Joshua, “Select some men for us and go fight 


against Amalek. Tomorrow I will stand on the hilltop with God’s staff in my hand” 
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(Ex.17:9). It should be noted that this is Joshua’s first appearance within the Canon. 


Unlike Moses, we are not given an extensive biographical account of Joshua. He is 
thrusted into the narrative without any prior introduction to the reader; however, Moses 
entrusts him with a task. Brueggemann believes that this is crucial to the Exodus 
narrative, “His name in Hebrew means “to save” is military imagery, so that the use of 
the term bespeaks a struggle too strong for Israel.”?! YWHW has been and already been 
confirmed as God of war. YWHW had already defeated the polytheistic Egyptian society 
and would do the same to the Amalekites. Joshua had to “select” men. “Moses’ 
instruction to Joshua to ‘pick out’ men reflect the selection from the larger group of 
Israel. By the time Joshua is ready and moves out his force, “tomorrow.”*” Douglas 
Stuart comments on verse nine: 
That is, Joshua probably had the challenge of finding men who could fight rather 
than pairing down to a manageable amount the size of the group that would be 
needed from among those who were qualified. Joshua may have approached the 
task of choosing on the basis of what later became regularized: the criterion that 
people who fought should be healthy males between the ages of twenty and 
fifty.*° 
The selection is meager and mundane. They must be of age according to Stuart. All these 
implications speak again to the divine protection and imagery as YWHW as a warrior. 
The children of Israel are former slaves who are having to fight against an army and are 
dependent on YWHW to fight on their behalf. Stuart comments further on the weaponry 


of Israelites: 


Alternatively, the Amalekites may have announced to the Israelites that if they do 
not surrender their valuables, they would be attacked the next day. At any rate, 
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Joshua had to pull together with a single day’s notice, and part of the criteria he 


used for selecting fighters may well have been simply identifying those who had a 
sword. Many men may have carry some sorts of knives or short swords, but it is 
hard to imagine the Egyptians had allowed the Israelites much by way of 
armament while they were still in Egypt. Whatever arms the men now owned had 
probably been manufactured in the wilderness and may not have been of the 
highest quality, and certainly not of the greatest quantity.”*4 
Joshua had to select men “of-age,” men who have the possibility of possession of 
weapons in hopes of defeating a mighty army. Moses notified Joshua and the people that 
on tomorrow he would stand on the hilltop with God’s staff in his hand. Moses will take 
his stand on the hill with the “staff of Elohim.”*> This reference to the staff is an 
authenticating symbol of YWHW’s powerful presence, even though the staff is not 
mentioned again in this section, is an indicator of the motif in the narrative that what is 
about to take place is firmly and surely under YWHW’s control.*° The specification of 
the staff is imperative. During Moses’ encounter with the burning bush, he raises a 
question, “What if they won’t believe me and will not obey me but say, ‘The Lord did not 
appear to you?’ The Lord asked him, ‘What is that in your hand?’ ‘A staff,’ he replied” 
(Ex. 4:1-2). YWHW utilizes the staff as a way of garnering the confidence of Moses for 
his assignment. The staff is also present at the deliverance at the Red Sea. YWHW 
instructs Moses, “As for you, lift up your staff, stretch out your hand over the sea, and 
divide it so that the Israelites can go through the sea on dry ground.”*’ The presence of 


the staff in Exodus chapter seventeen reminds the reader of YWHW’s revelation and 


deliverance power seen at the Red Sea. That revelation and power would still be on 
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display during the battle with the Amalek. There is only one difference in this specific 


staff. This is the first staff reference to where Moses is not instructed by YWHW to do 
so.°8 Much should not be made of this. It is clear via other elements of the story that 
Moses is working in alignment with the command of YWHW. 

Joshua is obedient to the commands of his leader. Joshua fights against Amalek. 
The text then reads, “Joshua did as Moses had told him and fought against Amalek, while 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. While Moses held up his hand, 
Israel prevailed, but whenever Moses put his hand down, Amalek prevailed. This is the 
first mention of Hur. William Propp speaks about Hur, “The name probably derives from 
the name Horus, the falcon-headed symbolizes Pharaonic divinity...since he is Moses’ 
and Aaron’s associate and bears an Egyptian name, Hur may be a Levite. However, Hur 
is a Judahite priest (Ex. 31:2).°’ Stuart speaks a bit to the identity of Hur: 

His name seems to mean the equivalent of ‘whitey’ in Hebrew, in and of itself, is 

not special. More importantly, Josephus identifies him as the husband of Miriam. 

Because of the prominence given to Hur as an appellate judge in Moses’ absence 

24:14, it would seem he was one of the chief elders of the nation.*° 
Much is not said of Hur other than obscure biblical references after the present one. 
Aaron is a bit more notable within the Canon. Aaron, like Moses, is a Levite. He was 
Moses’ brother and Israel’s first high priest. Aaron was three years older than Moses and 


was eighty-three years old in their confrontation with Moses in Exodus 7:7. Readers learn 


a bit about his familial history from Exodus chapter six. His mother’s name was Jochebed 
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and his father’s name was Amram. Aaron is also mentioned in the theophany of Exodus 
chapters three and four. Moses requests YWHW to send someone else. YWHW 
responds: 

Isn’t Aaron the Levite your brother? I know that he can speak well. And also, he 

is on his way now to meet you. He will rejoice when he sees you. You will speak 

with him and tell him what to say. I will help both you and him to speak and will 

teach you both what to do (Ex. 4:14-15). 

Both Aaron (notable in the Canon) and Hur (a bit anonymous) are tasked with supporting 
the hands of a wearied Moses. This speaks to the theme of the entire research project. 
Support for a leader should include everyone despite their notoriety as everyone can 
participate. 

The text communicates that whenever his hands are held up, the Israelites 
“prevailed,” and when his hands were down, Amalek “prevailed.” The word “prevailed” 
lends itself to “overpowering.” This should not be seen as a mythological account. There 
are three perspectives that may be mentioned with regards to the staff: “The outstretched 
hands are a prayer gesture; the narrative has a folkloristic character, and the staff is 
conceived as having magical properties; the sight of Moses’ outstretched arms provided 
encouragement and contributed to their effectiveness.”*! 

I do not believe the “wonder” of the hands being raised linked with prevailing 
should be stressed too much. I agree with Brueggemann’s assertion, 

Taken more practically, we may wonder how the raised hands of a leader at a 

distance from the battle could not matter for the outcome of the battle. I have no 

desire to ‘explain’ the narrative, but to indicate how such a statement might be 


credible in a self-conscious community in conflict. After all the military strategy, 
material and technology is assembled battles require passion, energy, and sheer 
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adrenalin, which are usually generated not technicians but by public leaders who 
can mobilize imagination and play on the passions of the military community.” 


When Moses’ hands grew weary, it was the support system of Aaron and Hur coupled 
with the fighting of Joshua that the Israelites defeated Amalek. The word in Hebrew 
means “to take hold.” When it was necessary, they took hold of the arms of Moses on 
both sides. His hands were held up until the sun went down. The support was done while 
he was tired and until the sun went down. There is one thing to note without exception, 
the victory is not attained without the three characters: Joshua, Aaron, and Hur. All three 
play pivotal roles in concert with YWHW, which provides victory for the children of 
Israel. 

This narrative speaks to the pastoral support system that should be present in 
every Christ-affirming community. It should be noted that Moses was not a weak man. 
Deuteronomy 34:7 states, “Moses was one hundred twenty years old when he died, his 
eyes were not weak, and vitality had not left him.” Despite his strength, even the leader 
grows weary and needs support. In the pericope, the way Moses is utilized is vastly 
different from Joshua. Joshua would be a military commander, and this would not be the 
last time Joshua would be seen as a military commander. He is a leader, but his purpose 
is different within this battle. He is called to fight, while Moses is called to lift the staff. 
Both Aaron and Hur are necessary as well. There must be a pastoral support system that 
is durable and speaks to the weariness of the leader. Perhaps, it is important that the 
leader be aware of his/her weakness and staffing must be around to support those 


weaknesses and provide strength, but the fact remains that the system must be tailored to 
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the leader. Every leader is different and likewise every leader must have a system that is 


comparable to their needs. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The notion of Sabbath in Creation. The Christian scriptures begin, “In the 
beginning, God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). The creation story serves 
not only as the beginning of Genesis, but as the preface of the entire Old Testament.' The 
heavy activity of God in the beginning of the Pentateuch is an emphasis to its intended 
community. Walter Brueggemann comments by saying: 

The text five times uses the remarkable word ‘create’ (vv. 1, 21, 27). It also 

employs the more primitive word ‘make’ (vv. 7, 16, 25, 26, 31). But God’s 

characteristic action is to speak (vv. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 

29). It is by God’s speech that the relation with his creation is determined. God 

‘calls the world into being’ (cf. Rom. 4:17; 2 Pet. 3:5). By God’s speech that 

which does not speak comes into being. The Way of God with his world is the 

way of language. God speaks something new that was never before.” 
The opening of Genesis is speaking to the God that is, the God that has relationship with 
creation, and the activity of God simultaneously. Brueggemann continues, “The text is 
likely dated to the sixth century BC and addressed to exiles. It served as a refutation of 
Babylonian theological claims. The Babylonian gods seemed to control the future. They 


had, it appeared, defeated the dreams of the God of Israel. Against such claims, it is here 


asserted Yawheh is still God, one who watches over his creation and will bring it to well- 
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being.”* The exilic community looked backward to creation in order to remind and affirm 
the identity and control of YWHW while suffering at the hands of their oppressors. In 
bondage, the creation narrative demonstrates that even amongst chaos, YWHW was still 
at work. 

Verse two of Genesis | reads, ““The earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was over the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God was hovering over the face 
of the waters.” There are usually many schools of thought surrounding this verse. Carl F. 
H. Henry writes from a purely theological lens, “If the Christian doctrine of creation 
contains one central emphasis on how God created, it Is that God created ex nihilo. 
Scripture does not align God side by side with preexistent matter or with eternal chaos; 
rather it presents the Word or Wisdom side by side or face to face with the father.”* The 
term “ex nihilo” is a term with a theological emphasis that serves as a polemic against 
some Christian heresies. Carl Henry continues by quoting James Henry in stating, 
““.,.stresses Creation per verbum above creatio ex nihilo and that to be sure, is where the 
Biblical emphasis lies.” 

Some scholars suggest that it is an argument against “creation ex nihilo.” Modern 
scholarship shies away from that notion. Gordan Wenham quotes W. H. Schmidt by 


stating that: “...correctly points out that the Hebrew term does not denote creatio ex 
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nihilo, it preserves the same idea, namely ‘God’s effortless, totally free and unbound 
creating, his sovereignty, it is never mentioned what God created out of.””® 

Verse two, again, speaks against the presence power that the exiled children of 
God are facing. It is a declaration that YWHW has always worked in, amongst, and 
above chaos. Brueggemann more closely connects the verse to its historical setting, 
“Verse 2 appeals to traditional imagery and is informed by the common notion that 
creation is an ordering out of already existing chaos. Conventionally, it has been held that 
Genesis | is creation by God out of nothing. But this verse denies that. If our text is 
linked to the exile, then the historical experience of the exile may be ‘formless and void’ 
about which this verse speaks and from which God works his creative purpose.’”’ There is 
a clear overarching theme of the activity of YWHW within or surrounding chaos. This is 
also seen in the activity of YWHW. Historically, the exilic community looks back to 
Genesis as a God who has been active in the past, but it also demonstrates YWHW’s 
ability to “create” differently than the chaos that surrounds. There is a common 
framework that surrounds the creation narrative and YWHW creates in ordered fashion, 
six days. This stands in stark contrast historically to what the exilic community would 
have been facing. 

As if it were a refrain in creation, the writer states, “And there was evening and 
there was morning” (Gen. 1:13). This statement precedes every new marking of the day. 
Whether they are six literal days or not, scholars are not entirely sure. In creation, you 


witness YWHW creating by voice alone. YWHW’s speech brings about that which was 
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never there, and YWHW’s ordered speech brings order to chaos. The book of Genesis 


makes account for six days of creation, and on the seventh day, YWHW rested. Genesis 
2:1-3 reads, “Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And 
on the seventh day God finished his work that he had done, and he rested on the seventh 
day from all his work that he had done. God blessed the seventh day and made it holy, 
because on it God rested from all his work that he had done in creation.” This is the first 
appearance of “Sabbath” that we see in scripture and the writer is careful to note that 
YWHW “blessed” it and YWHW “made it holy.” 

The word “Sabbath” occurs some forty-five times within the Pentateuch: fourteen 
in Exodus, twenty-five in Leviticus, and three each in Numbers and Deuteronomy.® 
Barker further clarifies the meaning of the word in Hebrew, “...the noun simply means 
‘the day that stops,’ implying the cessation of work or regular activity. Other possible 
meanings include ‘to rest,’ ‘to celebrate,’ or even “to be complete.’ However the basic 
meaning seems to be cessation.”” The appearance of the Sabbath is interesting when 
juxtaposed with the activity of YWHW up until this point in scripture. At the beginning 
of chapter two, YWHW “rests.” Scholars debate as to why this is necessary or even the 
appearance of the Sabbath may be meaningful. Brueggemann writes at length: 

Westermann has shown that a theology of blessing refers to the generative power 

of life, fertility, and well-being that God has ordained with the normal flow and 

mystery of life. God’s life-giving work is not extrinisic to creation as though it 
must always intrude. Rather, it characterizes the world. Creation itself is life- 
giving in the image of God who gives all life. Blessing theology defines reality in 


an artistic and aesthetic way. Throughout the narrative, God judges the results of 
his work ‘good’, and in verse 31 he pronounces the whole ‘very good.’ The 
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‘good’ used here does not refer primarily to moral quality, but to an aesthetic 
quality. t might be better translated ‘loving, pleasing, beautiful.’ The shift from 
the sixth to the seventh is perhaps, then, not just that time has run its course, but 
that God knows satisfaction and delight in what he has wrought. He rests not 
because the week has ended, but because there is a satisfying, finished quality in 
creation. !° 


This seventh day in creation is distinct from the other six days. The writer is clear to 
show the difference as K.A. Mathews comments: 
This day does not have the usual closing refrain “evening” and “morning” to 
indicate its termination. Theologically, the absence of the refrain implies that 
creation was intended to enjoy a perpetual rest provided by God, although the rest 
was disrupted by human sin. Third, the seventh day, is the only day of the week 
blessed and consecrated by God. Fourth, unlike the creation days, the number 
‘seventh’ is repeated three times. Fifth, the seventh day stands outside the paired 
days of creation, having no corresponding day in the foregoing creation 
week....This revered ‘seventh’ day fueled the extensive theological reflection on 
Sabbath rest found in Israel and the church.!! 
Historically, Mathews also asserts that the implementation and practice of Sabbath was 
polemic against Babylonian deities at the time of the original audience. In Babylonian 
creation narratives, the gods are freed after the creation of humans. The purpose of the 
existence of humanity is to work out the needs and wants of Babylonian deities. The 
practice of Sabbath was exclusive to Israel. God’s Sabbath is not an aversion to labor but 
the celebrative cessation of completed work, whereby he expresses his mastery over time 
by sanctifying it. “The Sabbath thus underlines the fundamental idea of Israelites 


monotheism: that God is wholly outside of nature.”!? The practicing of the Sabbath, to 


exilic community, was an open protest to their context and a reminder that YWHW was 
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still in control, the Creator of Creation was still at work. Finally, Brueggemann 
summarizes: 


Sabbath” by writing, “The Sabbath of Genesis 2:1-2a is about the rest of God. But 
because mankind is the in the image of God, the rest of God is a promised rest for 
humankind. The rest to be granted is not a sleep which escapes history. It is the 
freedom and the well-being of a new kind of history. As it is kept faithful week by 
week, Sabbath is a disciplined reminder how creation is intended. Sabbath as rest 
for God is ground for sweeping humanism. It exists for the well- being for 
humankind. That Jesus is the Lord of the Sabbath means a break with the old 
world of dehumanizing exploitation. In a second priestly statement about, it is 
affirmed that keeping the Sabbath, that is, breaking the world of frantic self- 
securing, is a way to know God and his commitment to the world. The rest of God 
is an invitation to form a new kind of human community.'? 


The children of Israel would accept this invitation that Brueggemann speaks of in the face 
of Babylon. 

The notion of Sabbath begins in Genesis and infuses itself within the fabric of the 
life of Israel. The Pentateuch reaffirms the importance of the Sabbath as seen in Genesis. 
Deuteronomy 5:12 reads: 


Observe the Sabbath day, to keep it holy, as the Lord your god commanded you. 
Six days you shall labor and do all your work, but the seventh day is a Sabbath to 
the Lord your God. On it you shall not do any work, you or your son or your 
daughter or your male servant or your female servant, or your ox or your donkey 
or any of your livestock, or the sojourner who is within your gates, that your male 
servant and your female servant may rest as well as you (Deu. 5:12). 


This is the second time that Moses speaks of the Ten Commandments. A. G. Shead 
comments extensively by stating: 


Four conclusions follow. First, the mandate is not a mandate for Sabbath 
observance by all humanity, for the lesson of creation is applied narrowly to 
Israelite Sabbath. Secondly, the basic reason given for Sabbath observance is the 
imitation of God. God’s example of work which finds its completion in rest 
should be the model for Israel. Thirdly, because there is no concept in Genesis 
2:1-3 of a cycle work which is punctuated by rest, its lesson is not that rest is good 
as a regular relief from work or as a means of making work more efficient, but 
that there is more to life than work; rest is the goal and fulfillment of work. 
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Fourthly, it will become clear that ‘rest’ is not inactivity. It involves living(and 


working) in fruitful harmony with God, as Adam did in the garden. Thus, the use 

of this word in verse 11 suggests that God did not ‘cease’ from all his activity 

either. '4 
However, the second time found in Deuteronomy, it is an act that a violation of this 
commandment is punishable by death. That it is part of the ten commandments that is 
punishable by death shows its importance.'* At the meager level of society, the 
implementation of Sabbath was also a benefit to the people. Deuteronomy 5:14 reads, 
“,.that your male servant and your female servant may rest as well as you.” The Sabbath 
demonstrates a social concern for the well-being of all. Exodus chapter thirty-one offers 
another perspective into the infusion of Sabbath into common life. Exodus 31:13 states, 
“You are to speak to the people of Israel and say, ‘Above all you shall keep the Sabbaths, 
for this is a sign between me and you throughout your generations, that you may know 
that I, the Lord, sanctify you.” Verse seventeen further clarifies, “It is a sign forever 
between me and the people of Israel that in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and 
on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed.” Both verses include the clause “between 
me and you” or “between me and the people of Israel.” The Sabbath was a covenantal 
sign as well. It demonstrated that the presence of YWHW would remain with the children 
of Israel. 

The year of Jubilee is mentioned in Leviticus 25:8: 

You shall count seven weeks of years, seven times seven years, so that the time of 

the seven weeks of years shall give you forty-nine years. Then you shall sound the 


loud trumped on the tenth day of the seventh month. On the Day of Atonement 
you shall sound the trumpet throughout all your land. And you shall consecrate 
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the fiftieth years, and proclaim liberty throughout the land to all its inhabitants. It 
shall be a jubilee for you (Lev. 25:8). 


Freedom or liberty is the central notion in the year of Jubilee, and God’s liberation of 
slavery from Egypt is the critical theological background.!° The year was calculated as 
“seven Sabbaths of years.” Outside historical writers (Josephus, Philo, rabbinical 
scholars) also confirm the implementation of year of Jubilee. There were four primary 
provisions that would come about as a result of Jubilee: Land Return, Release of Israelite 
Slaves, Cancellation of Debts, Fallow the Land.'’ The land was not to be toiled during the 
year of Jubilee. The notion of Sabbath even encompassed agriculture. In the year of 
Jubilee, all debts would be canceled. Barker writes, “Though Leviticus 25 does not 
explicitly discuss debt cancellation, the return of an Israelite to his land plus the release of 
his slaves implies the cancellation of debts that led to slavery or the loss of land. Related 
to this provision is the proscription of interest charged to the Israelites. The provision is 
also grounded in YWHW’s redemption of Israel from Egypt.” !® 

The final two elements were return of land and releasing of slaves. The return of 
land was very crucial to this agrarian, nomadic society. There would be deals that 
executed with the year of Jubilee in mind. The theological motivation for the Jubilee land 
of return was that the land belonged to YWHW so the law regarded Israel as ‘aliens and 
tenants’ with YWHW.’ The final element of the year of Jubilee was seen in the release 


of Israelites slaves. This notion builds off the foundation that the elements of Jubilee 
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build from: The Land and Children of Israel belong to YWHW. They are the creation of 


YWHW and YWHW has sovereignty over all matters. 

The notion of Sabbath, as traced through in the Old Testament, is a very lengthy 
discussion. This chapter cannot include the total breadth of this reality of Sabbath and its 
ramification. However, it was indeed an intrinsic part of the lives of the children of Israel. 
The memory of the practicing of Sabbath in Genesis chapter one stands in stark contrast 
to the Babylonian deities for the sixth century exiles. This community would call back to 
memory Sabbath and in so doing, were protesting to their present circumstances that 
YWHW was still in control. Later in the Pentateuch, the writer demonstrates that it is 
seen as a sign of the covenant between the children of Israel and YWHW, while also the 
notion of Jubilee builds upon it as well. This is important to the overall scope and aim of 
this project. This project is concerned with the wholistic health of the senior leader, and 
the Old Testament passage use of Sabbath is a means by which one could guard against 
the phenomenon of burnout. I believe that a healthy understanding and practice of 
Sabbath can be beneficial to the wholistic health of the Senior Pastor and guard against 
his/her hands from growing weary as that of Moses. 

Henri Nouwen, in his last year, took a sabbatical and wrote every day. That 
Sabbatical has been compiled into one work Sabbatical Journey: A Journey of His Final 
Year. Nouwen processes fatigue openly on Monday, September 11, 2001: 

Why am I so tired? Although I have all the time I want to sleep. I wake up with an 

immense feeling of fatigue and get up only because I want to do some work. But I 

feel extremely frustrated. I want to write, read, and respond to some people’s 

requests, but everything requires an immense effort, and after a few hours of work 

I collapse in utter exhaustion, often falling into a deep sleep. I expected that I 

would be tired after the intense and busy summer, but now, after ten quiet days, it 


feels that the more I rest, the more tired I become. There seems no end to it. 
Fatigue is a strange thing. I can push it away for a long time, I can go on 
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automatic, especially when there are many routine things to do. But when finally 

the space and time are there to do something new and creative, all the repressed 

fatigue comes back like a flood that paralyzes me.” 
Nouwen speaks of a “paralyzing fatigue.” He should be commended that he does take an 
intentional step towards restoration by taking a sabbatical; however his duty to ministry 
and countless other ventures now leads him a crippling fatigue. 

As a Senior Pastor in most contexts, many could relate to this reality. Pastor 
Robert C. Jones could also recognize this reality in and of himself. This Historical 
Foundations chapter will lift the Victorian Preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and his 
practice of Sabbaticals as a necessary aspect of his ministry. 

Charles Spurgeon was born June 19, 1834 in the Essex County town of Kelvedon. 
His mother was nineteen at the time of his birth. Spurgeon’s grandfather had a profound 
effect on him. The Reverend James Spurgeon was the pastor of the Stambourne’s 
Congregational Church, a position that he was in twenty-five years prior to the birth of 
Spurgeon. Rev. James Spurgeon graduated from Hoxton College and was known to have 
a deep knowledge of the scriptures. He also was well versed in Puritan writings which in 
effect would take an effect on the preaching and ministry of Spurgeon. He was well 
known in his community and beloved by his congregation. One member commented, “I 
could mount on wings as eagles after being fed such heavenly food.”! Dallimore further 
comments on the relationship between Spurgeon and his grandfather: “Even when 


parishioners called to have their pastor advise and pray with them in their problems he 
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often kept the lad at his side, and when he gathered with a company of ministers to 
discuss theological questions the boy remained, listening intently and doing his best to 
understand. Charles’s introduction to the consideration of theological questions thus 
began very early.””* This relationship perhaps played a major role in Spurgeon’s 
mentorship and discipleship to younger ministers as he grew older. 

By the age of 22, Charles Spurgeon was a household name. He was one of the 
more popular orators at the time. “As Spurgeon’s popularity grew so did the crowds. The 
church building simply could not hold all who wanted to hear him. Spurgeon said that his 
analyzers believed, “that my originality, or even eccentricity was the very thing to draw a 
London audience.””> His sermons were written and produced weekly. He had a college at 
which he trained ministers. He did great ministry with an orphanage. It is estimated that 
there are weeks where Spurgeon would preach ten times in one week. 

Spurgeon went through several controversies in his lifetime. He struggled through 
the Baptismal Regeneration debate of 1864. Spurgeon also lived through the Downgrade 
Controversy of 1887-1891 when Spurgeon was seeking to combat some modern heresies 
at the time.’4 His heavy ministry responsibility, coupled with numerous controversies 
placed strain on the health of Spurgeon. Spurgeon spoke personally about his 
responsibilities in his monthly magazine The Sword and the Trowel. 

No one living knows the toil and care I have to bear...I have to look after the 

Orphanage, have charge of a church with four thousand members, sometimes 


there are marriages and burials to be undertaken, there is the weekly sermon to be 
revised, The Sword and the Trowel to be edited, and besides all that, a weekly 
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average of five hundred letters to be answered. This, however, is only half my 
duty, for there are innumerable churches established by friends, with the affairs of 
which I am closely connected, to say nothing of the cases of difficulty which are 
constantly being referred to me.” 


Dallimore states that at the age of forty-five, thirteen years before his death, he 
experienced a physical breakdown made up of gout and attacks of depression. Following 
this, Dallimore writes that he prolonged his annual vacation to recover and escape the 
winters of London. Dallimore writes: 
Each summer he tried to get away to Scotland for two weeks, where he was the 
guest of a well to do and very earnest Christian, James Duncan of Benmore 
Castle. And almost every winter he was able to spend a month or six weeks at 
Menton in Southern France., and those periods of release from the damp and chill 
of England did much toward providing the health he needed to carry on with some 
measure of vigor for the rest of the year.”° 
Lewis Drummond writes that Spurgeon’s visits to France “greatly helped and probably 
prolonged his life.””’ Drummond continues that Spurgeon made some twenty trips 
annually at one point to the French Riviera.”*® 
One year prior to his death, Dallimore writes, “One year before his death, before 
leaving he became so weak in the midst of his sermon that he had to pause ask the 
congregation to sing a hymn while he recovered. He then continued the preaching, but he 
did so with difficulty and on the morrow, rumor spread around London, that he was 


dying. It was false, but he was terribly unwell...”?? 


5 Dallimore, Spurgeon: A New Biography, 133. 
6 Dallimore, Spurgeon: A New Biography, 133. 
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The deacons the Metropolitan requested help and asked Spurgeon’s brother James 


to be an assistant to help alleviate the responsibilities. It is known that Spurgeon would 
often, in response to his ministerial load take Sabbaticals. He would travel to Menton, 
France and remain there for months in efforts to recover and rest. These times were spent 
reading scripture, writing letter back to his congregation, and enjoying himself. He 
thought it to be a necessary time. Spurgeon realized and embraced the need for a 
sabbatical, which is noteworthy. Not many preachers and pastors have the same notoriety 
as that of Spurgeon and refuse to engage in this Sabbath practice. However, it should be 
considered that if the likes of Spurgeon, one of the most prolific speakers and pastors of 
his time, could engage in Sabbath then others should as well. The scriptures and life of 
Spurgeon speak to this reality. 

Spurgeon’s annual sabbaticals were born out of a necessity for his health. Today’s 
leader and pastor should learn from the life of Spurgeon. This practice should not be used 
as an emergency valve, but rather an intentional, spiritual God-glorifying process. 

Historically, senior pastors, have not seen sabbaticals as necessities. In the future, 
leaders should not maintain this position. Churches and organizations need pastors to be 
whole. Wholeness implies health in every aspect and facet of the life of the leader. 
Ironically, this is not only the responsibility of the individual leader, but the church as 
well. The church must ensure that the pastor maintains his or her health. Spurgeon’s last 
sermon was preached on | Samuel 30:21-25. Verse twenty-one reads, “Then David came 
to the two hundred men who had been exhausted.” (1 Sam. 30:21). Spurgeon preached 
that Sunday with the flu. He was the victim of the flu epidemic that was sweeping 


through the area. He was fifty-six-years of age; and had preached the gospel for forty 
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years. The Thursday following his last sermon, he was struck with a headache that was so 
severe that he as bedridden. Those surrounding him thought that his condition was getting 
better, he made another trip to France. He would write from Mentone, “I think I could 
preach, but when I have seen a friend for five minutes, I begin to feel that I had as much 
of speaking as I can manage.”*” He had become so weak to the point that he could only 
speak for minutes at a time. Spurgeon passed away in the company of his wife and was 
heard reciting the words of Paul near the end of his life, “I have fought the good fight.” 
The life of Spurgeon serves as an example to pastors in leadership. One can only wonder 
how much more life and preaching was still inside of Spurgeon. He was still relatively 
young. 

The life and ministry of Charles Spurgeon speaks to the issue of burnout. The life 
of Spurgeon coupled with the ministry of St. Benedict provides a model and blueprint 
where pastors can find solutions. St. Benedict of Nursia was the father of the Benedictine 
order of Monasticism in the West. Although he was born in Nursia, he received his 
classical training in Rome. Benedict coined and lived a way of life of spirituality that 
focused on discipline, mercy, and stability. Grunn writes: 

Benedict does not preach himself in his personal originality; in his Rule he points 

a way, one that thousands and male monastics have followed through the 

centuries and found helpful. The Rule has never been understood purely a way for 

religious to live. In the Middle Ages it was, rather, used as a textbook for the 
education of the sons of nobility and as a ‘mirror for princes,’ a handbook for 
wise rule. Apparently, it gives voice to experiences that are fruitful for the 
education and leadership of human beings. But we can only understand the spirit 
of the Rule rightly today if we see it not as a rulebook or set of laws intended to 
regulate everything precisely, but as the concretization of our faith in daily life. It 
is not a question of following the rule literally, but of understanding the spirit it 


breathes, so that in this spirit we can take charge of our lives today. The story of 
Benedict’s influence encourages us to ask what Benedict would like to say to us 


3° Lewis A. Drummond, Spurgeon: Prince of Preachers (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 
1992), 747. 
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now, what his message is for today — not simply for monastics, but for all who are 
in search for God.*! 


Benedict believed that to live a life of spirituality, one must live a life of discipline. 
Benedict had a hunger and thirst for God and even endeavored to create communities 
centering around this way of living and behaving. The life of Benedict demonstrates that 
if anyone desires to live a life of spirituality, he or she cannot achieve it absent of 
discipline: 
In the sixth century, Benedict of Nursia fashioned a Rule for monastic life that 
drew upon the traditions of the desert ascetics and the ensuing development of the 
communal Christian life. Benedict’s vision of monastic community was solidly 
cenobitic: progress in the spiritual life was made possible by a life of obedience 
and stability under a Rule and an abbot. His monastic Rule was for ‘beginners’ 
(RB 73.8), and although having within it ‘a little strictness’ (RB Pol 47) it was not 
intended to be ‘harsh’ or ‘burdensome’ (RB Prol 46). Community was to be 
bound together by ties of mutual charity and support a fraternal communion in 
love characterized by hospitality, respect, and good zeal. It was a community 
whose heart was grounded in mercy.*” 
Saint Benedict taught a way of life that was disciplined but also included balance. 
Benedict was careful to teach this path to both men and women but was also very careful 
to live out his own teachings himself. His life was not hypocritical. Benedict left the 
place where he was receiving education to live a monastic life. Benedict sought to live a 
life that was not swayed by the world. He wanted to live a life consecrated and dedicated 
to the service of the Lord. This was done through his intense focus of various disciplines. 


The life and ministry of Spurgeon combined with the Benedictine ways demonstrated a 


path to wholeness. 


3! Anselm Grunn, Benedict of Nursia His Message for Today (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
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The first of the disciplines was a commitment to a life of prayer. 


St. Benedict called the monks together and admonished them that they must give 
to the needy when called on — and especially when ordered by their superior — and 
trust God with the rest. Then they knelt down to pray. While they prayed, a large 
empty jug in the room that used to be filled with oil slowly began to be filled with 
oil again. As St. Benedict and his monks prayed, the oil kept rising until it spilled 
over the top of the jug and onto the floor. At that, St. Benedict realized it was time 
to stop praying and the oil stopped rising.** 


Prayer was the mechanism whereby Benedict discerned which direction to take in life. 
Benedict took very seriously a life of prayer. Benedict believed that the results and fruit 
that come from a life dedicated to prayer made a commitment to prayer very valuable. 


In the first place, beg of Him by most earnest prayer, that He perfect whatever 
good thou dost begin, in order that He who hath been pleased to count us in the 
number of His children, need ever be grieved at our deeds. For we ought at all 
times so to serve Him with the good things which He has given us, that He may 
not, like an angry father, disinherit his children, nor like a dread lord, enraged at 
our evil deeds hand us over to everlasting punishment as most wicked servants, 
who would not follow Him to glory. Girded with a faith, and the performance of 
good works, let us follow in Christ’s path by the guidance of the Gospel; then we 
shall deserve to see Him who has called us into His kingdom. If we wish to attain 
a dwelling place in his kingdom, we shall not reach it unless we hasten there by 
our good deeds. Just as there exists an evil fervor, a bitter spirit, which divides us 
from God and leads us to hell, so there is a good fervor, which sets us apart and 
leads us from evil inclinations and leads us toward God and eternal life.** 


It is impossible to seek God absent of a life of prayer. Benedict taught that to know the 
heart of God, it can only be known through prayer. Therefore, a strong prayer life is 
essential the senior pastor. The practice of Sabbath and prayer are ways in which this can 
be achievable. Prayer and Sabbath can also be utilized to maintain, or create and 
establish, wholeness for the senior pastor. The African American experience has always 
taught and maintained true transformation is available through prayer. Spurgeon seemed 


33 Wyatt North, The Life and Prayers of Saint Benedict (Columbia, SC: Wyatt North Publishing, 
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to believe the same via his writings and prayer life. Prayer and Sabbath are tools to 


combat burnout and its effects on the senior pastor and the local congregations. 


as, 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


It is imperative in constructing an effective intergenerational support system that 
we trace its historical origin and theological landscape. The entire project seeks to create 
an intergenerational support system for the Senior Pastor, Robert C. Jones at Keel 
Avenue Baptist Church located in Memphis, Tennessee. Every senior pastor needs a 
support system crafted specifically for him or her. It is apparent that beginning with the 
witness of scripture, early church fathers such as Tertullian and Augustine, up until the 
modern Methodist denomination, the functionality of the local church ministry was never 
intended to be done singularly. The dominant thought is one a team-oriented approach to 
ministry into which the senior leader is supported by others who are serving. This chapter 
begins with an analysis of the original verbiage of “deacon” and “deaconess.” 

Brian Rolson provides a definition for biblical theology in the New Dictionary of 
Biblical Theology, by stating that, “Biblical theology is principally concerned with the 
overall message of the whole Bible. It seeks to understand the parts in relation to the 
whole and, to achieve this, it must work with the mutual interaction of the literary, 
historical, and theological dimensions of the various corpora, and with the 


interrelationships of these within the whole canon of scripture.”! 


' Brian Rosner, New Dictionary of Biblical Theology: Exploring the Unity and Diversity of 
Scriptures (Westmont, IL: IVP Academic, 2000), 6. 
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Rosner defines biblical theology as “interpretation of Scripture in and for the 
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church.”* Biblical Theology gives an analysis of the biblical text while also centering the 


convictions of the universal church. That centering of the church also includes how God 
interacts in and within the world. Paul House writes, “Biblical theology ought to have as 
its goal the presentation of the whole counsel of God in various settings.” For this 
reason, Biblical Theology must present a robust attempt at understanding of the entire 
counsel of God and a focus on scriptures. 


Biblical theology is an attempt to articulate the theology that the Bible contains as 
its writers addressed their particular settings. The scriptures came into being over 
the course of many centuries, from different authors, social settings, and 
geographical locations. They are written in three different languages and 
numerous literary forms (genres). Therefore, an analytic study leading to synthetic 
understanding is required to grasp their overarching themes and underlying 
unities. Biblical theology labors to arrive at a coherent synthetic overview without 
denying the fragmentary nature of the light the Bible sheds on some matters, and 
without glossing over tensions that may exist as various themes overlap.* 


The theological discipline that Iam attempting to utilize in this chapter and project is 
grounded in scripture. It is necessary for the project because without the grounding of 
scripture, it is impossible to produce pastors and leaders for the body of Christ. This skill 
of Biblical Theology is necessary to combat the longstanding traditions present in many 
churches that perpetuate the likelihood of burnout. Adolf Schlatter writes that biblical 


theology is turning from ourselves and our time to what was found in men when the 
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church came into being.° He continues that we should focus to grasp what happened and 


what existed historically during another period of time in history.° Schlatter is 
demonstrating the importance and necessity of sound exegesis. This understanding and 
perspective are necessary as we seek to discover what others have said pertaining to the 
issues surrounding deacons and deaconesses. 
Joe Ellis remarks in his book, The Church on Purpose: Keys to Effective Church 
Leadership: 
When progress is being made or success achieved, somebody is causing it. Inertia 
can just happen, but movement is caused. When a church is alive, effective, and 
progressing, it means that somebody is emphasizing, clarifying, and reminding 
people of their purpose; somebody is keeping objectives in the spotlight; 
somebody is showing people how to merge their efforts to accomplish their 
common goals; somebody is challenging and inspiring others. In other words, 
somebody is leading. Leadership is the key to effective congregations.’ 
Whoever the individual is that is responsible for the overall leadership of a local 
congregation is to be spiritual. Effective leadership is going to require the individual to 
understand the value to spirituality within true Christian leadership. However, often many 
of our most “‘spiritual" leaders have divorced spirituality and wholeness. Often 
“spirituality” and “health” (be it emotional, physical, financial) have been antithetical to 
one another. The present times are calling for a more expansive understanding of 
“Spiritual” leadership that calls for a “healthy” individual who can effectively carry out 


the duties of the local congregation. The leader must be persistent in managing his or her 


wholistic health. 
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Church leadership is defined as all who exercise influence, guidance, and 
direction to those in the church toward fulfilling the church’s goals.’ Leadership on the 
other hand is the ability to direct or create initiative for others to emulate.” Andrew 
Clarke writes, “towards the end of the twentieth century, the designation ‘leadership’ 
became increasingly widespread in many churches as a collective term to describe the 
combined team of local church office bearers, including the pastors, ministers, elders, 
deacons, or ‘leaders’ of other ministries.”!° Though leadership is established in churches, 
it does not mean everything works out ideally. There are usually numerous challenges 
that we are faced with while working in ministry. The fundamental nature of leadership is 
expressed in the teachings of Paul in that if one is to truly be a leader in the Christian 
community that person must be a servant. Agosto states, 


Thus, he turns to a truly spiritual understanding of the nature of leadership in his 
estimation-servation. “What then is Apollos? What is Paul? Servants [diakonoi] 
through whom you came to believe, as the Lord assigned to each.’ Paul offers an 
inversion of their understanding of the nature of their leaders. For, rather than 
consider them powerful sages of patrons of some sort, their leaders should be 
viewed as servants of the gospel. These servants themselves do as God assigned 
to them, and their ultimate reward comes not from honor bestowed by their 
followers, but by the quality of their work before God.'! 
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Paul understands that true leaders are servants; and that service is the mark of their 
calling to ministry. This sets the framework for which we can became to begin to explore 
the office and word “deacon.” 

It is important in this theological analysis that the term of the “deacon” is 
understood as an “office” with the church. Its role thereby is only to the church and 
service only to the kingdom of God. The Greek word for “deacon” is “diakonos.” There 
are two primary meanings of the word. One lending itself towards an intermediary that 
serves in a transaction. The second meaning renders one who gets a task done at the 
request of a superior.!* Furthermore, the canonical context lends the usage of the word to 
servanthood. Jerry Vine further explains, “...primarily denotes servant whether as doing 
servile work, or as an attendant rendering free service.”!? He adds, “Diakonos is, 
generally speaking, to be distinguished from doulos, a bondservant, slave; diakonos 
views a servant in relationship to his work, doulos views him in relationship to his 
master.” !4 Herodotus (c. 485- 425BC) is the first prose writer to use words of this group, 
and he used them in the sense of attending on a royal person or royal household. !° 
Service is the medium through which the office of the deacon serves the church and the 


kingdom of God. 
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In Acts 6:1-6, the pericope is the first time that the canon introduces the office of 
the deacons as described. Verse two reads, “And the twelve summoned the full number of 
the disciples and said, ‘It is not right that we should give up preaching the word of God to 
serve tables. Therefore, brothers, pick out from among you seven men of good repute, 
full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we will appoint to this duty. But we will devote 
ourselves to prayer and the ministry of the word’” (Acts 6:4). The “duty” described by 
the author is service to the widows being that they were being neglected in distribution as 
mentioned in verse one of chapter six. The implication is that there is a difference in the 
“work” of both the apostles and these seven unnamed deacons. The text never gives their 
names just the necessary qualifications of what a “deacon” should be. 

The “service” aspect of the office of deacon has Old Testament undertones. The 
necessity of service and aid in conjunction the leadership of the senior leader is not 
isolated to the New Testament. Joshua 1:1 reads, “After the death of Moses, the Lord’s 
servant, the Lord spoke to Joshua son of Nun, Moses’ assistant.” This Old Testament 
reference points out the differentiation between Moses and Joshua. In reference to 
moving the Israelites into the Promised Land, Moses is referred to as the “Lord’s 
servant,” while Joshua’s designation is one of “Moses’ assistant.” It is not until Joshua 
24:29 that Joshua is referred to as the “Lord’s servant.” Joshua was an assistant to Moses 
and plays a vital role in the history of Israel in their warfare and perception of the 
Promised Land. It is Joshua’s service to Moses that is highlighted which is a 
foreshadowing of the office of a “deacon.” 

The Old Testament also speaks to the differentiation of the “duty” of both senior 


leadership and others in the administration of Moses. After the battle against Amalek, 
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Moses receives advice from his father-in-law Jethro. Exodus 18:13 states, “The next day 


Moses sat to judge the people, and people stood around Moses from morning till 
evening.” Verse fourteen continues, “When Moses’ father-in-law saw all that he was 
doing for the people, he said, ““What is this that you are doing for the people? Why do 
you sit alone, and the people stand around you from morning till evening?” Jethro’s 
observation of the work of Moses prompts advice from him, “What you are doing is not 
good. You and the people will certainly wear yourselves out, for the thing is too heavy 
for you. You are not able to do it alone” (Ex. 18:17-18). Moses is always held in high 
esteem for his administration and leadership, but the entire burden of the leadership of 
Israel is not to be placed on him alone. Jethro advises for delegating responsibilities. 
Craig Keener comments here, “The principle of delegation may stem from Moses, to 
whom the apostles were natural compared.”!° 
Later in the Torah, we find instances where is this delegation of responsibility. 
One of the more familiar instances is the event when the spies are sent to Canaan. Moses 
does not perform this task on his own, but rather delegates the responsibility to twelve 
men and the report of those men would be brought back to him. Later after Moses’ death, 
you find Joshua delegating responsibilities in book of Joshua. For instances Joshua 4:2: 
Take twelve men from the people, from each tribe a man, and command them 
saying, Take twelve stones from here out of the midst of the Jordan, from the very 
place where the priests feet stood firmly and bring them over with you and lay 
them down in the place where you lodge tonight (Jos. 4:2). 


The Old Testament presents a foreshadowing of the office of the deacon to the church 


that should be taken into consideration when exploring the use of the term canonically. 
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Acts chapter six not only reminds us of usage of servanthood in the Old 
Testament, but it also shows a distinct differentiation between the work of a deacon and 
that of the apostles. The apostles state emphatically, “But we will devote ourselves to 
prayer and to the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:4). In contrast to verse two, “And the 
twelve summoned the full number of the disciples and said, ‘It is not right that we should 
give up preaching the world of God to serve tables.” The apostles are not positioning the 
“serving of tables” higher than the ministry of the word. However, there is not a necessity 
for everyone to do the same thing. Eckhard Schnabel states concerning this text, “Both 
tasks are important and represent official assignments, the commission of the twelve to be 
witnesses of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, and exaltation and the commission of 
believers to care for the needs of the impoverished believers through a daily 
distribution.”'’ These seven unnamed deacons were there to cater to other duties outside 
of the ministry of the word. Schnabel further states: 

The preparation for teaching about these matters requires time, as does the actual 

teaching in the regular daily meetings in Jerusalem both in the temple and in 

private houses, and preaching on the occasion on the evangelistic to Judean 
towns. They do not want the distribution of food to take up the time they need for 
fulfilling the task for which Jesus had commissioned them. The phrase ‘it is not 
pleasing’ or ‘it is not right’ may be read as “it is not acceptable to us, the 

Twelve”, or in view of the description of their commission, or to God.!8 
This pericope introduces a set of qualifications: “of good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom (Acts. 6:2-6). Acts chapter six presents a three-fold set of qualification. Other 


texts suggest a bit more. Paul writes in 1 Timothy 3:8-13: 


Deacons likewise must be dignified, not double tongued, not addicted to much 
wine, not greedy for dishonest gain. They must hold the mystery of the faith with 
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a clear conscience. And let them also be tested first; let them serve as deacons if 
they prove blameless. Their wives must be dignified, not slanderers, but sober- 
minded, faithful in all things. Let deacons each be the husband of one wife, 
managing their children and their own households well. For those who serve well 
as deacons gain a good standing for themselves and also great confidence in the 
faith that is in Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 3:8-13). 


Paul’s list of qualifications is very similar to that of the qualifications of an Elder. 
There is one specific element specific to that of the office of deacon: not double 
tonged. Robert Black emphasizes this point, “Positioned as they were between 
Pastor and People, deacons would have special need to show one face and speak 
with one tongue with all.'? 
One should also note that there is an emphasis on the spouse of the deacon as well. There 
are qualifications as far as she is concerned. We do not see qualifications for the wife, an 
elder, or bishop, but solely for a deacon. This is not to suggest that Paul does not believe 
that these are the qualifications that are only the spouse a deacon. One must also note that 
Paul does not specifically refer to “deaconess.” “The New Testament has only ambiguous 
terms for deaconess. The term ‘deacon’ applies to men or women.””? Paul, from who we 
gather much of our theology concerning the office of deacons, writes in Romans 16:1, “I 
commend to you our sister Phoebe, who is a servant of the church in Cenchreae.” The 
word used for “servant” in English is “deacon” in the original language. Paul refers to her 


as a deacon. The problem of an acknowledged liturgical ministry by women is as ancient 


as Christianity.”! The office of deaconess was further defined and expanded in Syria, 
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Asia Minor, and Greece in the third and fourth centuries. In this discussion it would be in 


error to omit women from this office. 

Often, there is much discussion as to the weight and depth of the “deaconess” 
appearance. Corrado Marucci in surveying Romans 16:1-2 comments, “...there is nearly 
unanimous agreement in identifying Phoebe, whom Paul here recommends, with the 
person entrusted to carry the actual letter to the Romans; this indicates that Paul regards 
her as highly trustworthy.””” She also continues by saying, “...the Apostle gives here the 
title prostatis not only of many faithful but of Paul himself. This term is not thoroughly 
univocal, although a juridical connotation limited to the meaning of assistant in trial 
issues is not to be excluded, but most probably it implies the role of a patron or lawyer.”?? 

Paul holds Phoebe in high regard in his ministry efforts. It can be deduced with 
the use of diakonos that Phoebe was indeed of use in ministry, however it does not 
confirm the use of a “deaconess” office. Exegetically, it cannot be confirmed without 
question. However, Early Church fathers Origen and Clement of Alexandria both saw the 
Romans sixteenth chapter reference to be an institutionalized office. Peter Hunermann 
writes, “One may conclude from both texts that for these two eminent and discerning 
theologians, pertinent passages from the New Testament, viewed in conjunction with it’s 
overall theology of the Church and church offices, clearly granted the possibility of 


admitting women to the office of deaconess.””* It should also be noted that the 


22 Zagano, “Women Deacons?: Essays with Answers,” 53. 


°3 Zagano, “Women Deacons?: Essays with Answers,” 57. 


°4 Zagano, “Women Deacons?: Essays with Answers,” 58. 
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qualifications of a deacon that is found within Pauline Epistles has also been seen as an 


issue pertaining to women operating in the office of a deacon. 

In 1 Timothy 3:8, Paul writes, “Their wives likewise must be dignified, not 
slanderers, but sober-minded, faithful in all things.” There is a question as to who exactly 
the “women” referred to in this verse really are. Over the centuries, exegetical questions 
centered on the women. Some interpreters considered the women in verse eleven to be 
deacons. Others viewed verse eleven as an interpolation in the text, or as a reference to 
women in general, or to the wives of deacons. “Diakonisa,” later a feminine of a deacon, 
could refer to the wife of a deacon.”> Exegetical arguments could be made for each one, 
but it also introduces and includes the possibility that Paul was indeed speaking of 
women being included in the office of deacons even in the qualifications of a deacons in 
1 Timothy. “The statement that deacons should be the husband of one wife led some to 
interpret the text as proscribing remarriage; even in the case of the death of a spouse, as 
would Tertullian, a church leader of North Africa.” Some interpreters seem to attempt 
to search out different reason wherefore women cannot serve in the office of a deacon. 
The arguments are not conclusive and prove futile in only subjecting the office to males. 
As time progress, especially since the nineteenth century the offices and organization of 
deaconesses has been prevalent. “In American the deaconess movement had been a 


guarded success. Deaconess homes often numbered only a few sisters.””’ 


25 Olson, One Ministry Many Roles, 113. 
6 Olson, One Ministry Many Roles, 94. 


27 Olson, One Ministry Many Roles, 95. 
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It is a difficult task in finding references to the office of a deacon in Early Ancient 
Church Father literature. Bart Koet writes, “Jaques Pintard was one of the first in modern 
times of Augustine’s ideas on the priesthood. He has stated that the bishop’s thoughts on 
the subject are few. Pintard has claimed that this is because there was little controversy 
concerning the ministry in Augustine’s time. As Augustine was an occasional writer, he 
did not see the need to address this issue.””* While Koet writes under this guise, others 
within the early church did speak to the office of a deacon. Polycarp, the Bishop of 
Smyrna and who would also later become a martyr, collected seven letters from Ignatius. 
Ignatius was writing to six churches on a trip to Rome. He was urging that the church 
remain unified and officers within the church also be obedient to guard against heresy 
and to prevent any schism. In Ignatius’ correspondence, he referred to three different 
offices: presbyter, bishop, and deacon. This is to be believed to be the beginning of a 
structure called the monepiscopate where in the bishop would oversee the presbyters and 
perhaps the deacons. 

Ignatius wrote referring to deacons as his “fellow servants” which lead some to 
believe that Ignatius himself was a deacon. “These letters reveal that the deacons may 
have had role in the liturgy, or in charity, for they ‘do not serve mere food and drink, but 
minister to God’s church. They must therefore avoid leaving themselves open to criticism 
as they should shun fire.’”””? The dating of Igantius’ correspondence is debated. Some 
scholars believe that it occurred early between 80-100. Some others suggest a later dating 


of 160. This speaks to the formation of the monepiscopate, but readers can acknowledge 


8B. J. Koet, The Go-Between: Augustine on Deacons (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 2019), 202. 


?° Olson, One Ministry Many Roles, 74. 
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the presence of a deacons prior to that of Augustine who does not write much concerning 
the office. 

The African Methodist Episcopal denomination has specific guidelines as to how 
those who are to be deacons come into the office of a deacon. Within the AME 
denomination this usually occurs within a service wherein there is a message that 
declares the duty of the deacon. The date is set forward by the bishop. There is a litany 
that is recited. The same order of service applies to the ordination of elders as well. There 
is a difference in the scriptures that are recited. For the deacon, 1 Timothy 3:8-13 is 
recited, for the elder, Ephesians 4:7-13 is recited.*° The deacons in the AME 
denomination are called upon to serve the pastor and congregation. The reciting of the 
pericope in | Timothy 3:8-13 is to serve as a reminder of the biblical foundation of the 
office in and of itself. 

Another element that should be considered is the tenure of pastors within the 
denomination. Baptist churches have more autonomy thereby lengthening the tenure of 
average pastors. The tenure of pastors within the AME denomination is decided upon by 
the bishop. This plays a part into how the office of the deacon is to operate on a 
continuous basis. They are expected to support the pastor when present and play a more 
progressive role of leadership when there is a pastoral vacancy. 

Theologically, one cannot suggest that ministry is to be done in isolation. From 
the book of Acts, Paul’s inclusion of women within ministry, up until the present 


installation of deacons, the office of deacons and deaconesses is to serve as an extension 


3° African Methodist Episcopal Church, "Chapter Three In The Doctrines and Discipline of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 61-92 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2017), 156, 
http://www jstor.org/stable/10.5 149/978 1469633268_africanmethodistepiscopalchurch.5. 


of the church and aid in supporting the vision of the pastor and church. They are 
subservient to the pastor, to be qualified themselves, but a necessary element to the 


growth and sustenance of the Body of Christ. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


When one surveys a church, it is possible to find churches wherein ministry has 
taken a backseat to numerous other ventures. These ventures are manifold. They can be 
political associations and stances, churches may be occupied with denominational 
workings, or maybe even leaders that find themselves on the brink of giving up. It is 
common that when looking for churches and judging the health of a church and its 
congregants, rarely do onlookers take the time to consider the effects of burnout and 
compassion fatigue. This is vital because burnout effects the total person of the senior 
leader which then in turn effects those who the leaders are serving. It ultimately ushers 
both the congregants and leader, into an unhealthy cycle that, if not dealt with 
appropriately, can stunt the growth of the ministry and halt the advancement of the 
kingdom of God for that body. 

The effects of burnout effects everyone involved and those that come into contact 
with the congregation themselves. This interdisciplinary chapter will give a description 
and definition of burnout and the symptoms of which one can identify it. This chapter 
will also show its link to compassion fatigue and the how it effects everyone, even the 
ones who are receiving the care of those that are burned out. Additionally, the reader will 
gain insight from a clinical perspective that there is a link between senior pastor 
leadership and others who administer care via counseling. Burnout is not limited to one 
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gender, but rather the experience between both genders may look similar, but it is the 
same experience. From a historical perspective, the African American Church has not 
effectively modeled a culture that supports the pastor in guarding against burnout. Church 
culture has aided in the proliferation of the phenomenon. However, it is a necessity that 
this culture shift take place to save both pastors and congregations and to advance the 
Kingdom of God. 

This research project seeks to construct an intergenerational senior leadership 
support system for the Senior Pastor of Keel Avenue Baptist Church, Robert C. Jones. He 
has been the Senior Pastor of the local congregation since March 1994. One discipline 
that is essential to the project is burnout. “Burnout is defined as the end state of the long- 
term chronic stress, and is a syndrome represented by three dimensions; mental fatigue or 
emotional exhaustion, negative feelings and perceptions about the people one works with 
or depersonalization, and a decrease in feelings of personal accomplishment.”! The 
author’s definition of burnout expresses a phenomenon that manifests itself in three 
different dimensions of an individual. Furthermore, Barna research suggests, “Most 
pastors are faring well, but 1 in 3 is at risk of burnout” in studies published in 2017, and 
43% of Pastors face some sort of relational risk.” 

Burnout is not a phenomenon exclusive to those in ministry but to every sphere 
and arena. Maslach writes of some of the sources of Burnout: 


The sources of burnout include one or more of the following: workload (too much 
work, not enough resources); control (micromanagement, lack of influence, 


' Raymond T. Lee and Blake E. Ashforth “On the Meaning of Maslach's Three Dimensions of 
Burnout,” Journal of Applied Psychology 75, no. 6 (1990): 743-47. https://doi.org/10.1037/0021- 
9010.75.6.743. 


> Barna, “38% of U. S. Pastors Have Thought About Quitting Full-Time Ministry in the Past 
Year,” Barna, https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-well-being/. 
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accountability, without power); reward (not enough pay, acknowledgement, or 
satisfaction); community (isolation, conflict, disrespect); fairness (discrimination, 
favoritism); and values (ethical conflicts, meaningless tasks). Burnout can result 
from a mismatch between the individual and the work environment...If job 
demands remain persistently high, an individual may become burnt out, 
experiencing chronic fatigue, even distancing themselves psychologically from 
their work. 
If one understands the symptoms of burnout and the effects of it on an individual serving 
as the senior leader, it lays the foundation for the necessity of a support system in each 
local congregation. These symptoms provide a framework for what our data collecting 
methods will show concerning Pastor Robert C. Jones in the context of Keel Avenue 
Baptist Church. If any symptoms of burnout are discovered, or even self-confession on 
behalf of Pastor Jones, then it proves the necessity of a support system to be 
implemented. 

The Biblical Foundations chapter seeks to deal with the pericope surrounding the 
events at Rephidim. Moses and the Children of Israel are attacked by Amalek and the 
battle is dependent on the hands of Moses. The text states in verse twelve, “But Moses’ 
hands grew weary” (Ex. 17:12). In response to the weary hands, a stone was placed under 
him and both Aaron and Hur held up his hands on each side. The attack of Amalek and 
the weary hands of Moses must be held in conjunction with the whole narrative of the 
Israelites at Rephidim. At the beginning of Exodus chapter seventeen, the people quarrel 
against Moses asking for water to drink. The people are ready to stone Moses and he 
cries out to the Lord, “What shall I do with this people? They are almost ready to stone 
me” (Ex. 17:4). Moses strikes the rock in obedience to the Lord. Moses has experienced a 


significant amount of leadership resistance up until this point, in addition to him being 


the chief leader of the children of Israel since the Exodus, it brings him to a place where 


pal 


he is unable to even lift up his arms to win a battle. According to Maslach’s definition of 
burnout and the three dimensions that it effects, you can see each dimension represented 
in this narrative. Emotional, exhaustion, and mental fatigue can be seen in his speech to 
YWHW, “What shall I do with this people? They are almost ready to stone me?” (Ex. 
17:4). However, the Biblical Foundations provides some answer to this chronic fatigue in 
analyzing the presence of both Aaron and Hur. Both men are responsible for positioning 
Moses on a rock and holding his arms. A leader can be assisted in the heat of the battle by 
those that are responsible for assisting him or her in leadership. 

The Theological Foundations speaks to the issue of burnout as well. It has been 
the history of the Methodist church that has always sought to ordain deacons. From the 
outset, it is important to note that the term “deacon” in Greek is diakonos. It has always 
been understood as an office of the church. There are two primary meanings for the word. 
The first connotation speaks to an intermediary that serves in a transaction. The second 
meaning is one that gets a task done at the request of a superior.* The canonical usage of 
the term deacons encompasses servanthood. Biblically, we are first introduced to the term 
in Acts chapter six. In a response to the neglect of widows, the twelve give instructions, 
“Therefore, brothers, pick out from among you seven men of good repute, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom, whom we will appoint to this duty. But we will devote ourselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:3). It is worthy to mention also that the term 
“deacon” was not exclusive to men. Church history also shows that women served in this 


office as well. Paul speaks to it in Romans 16:1, “I commend to you our sister Phoebe, a 


3 William, Arndt, Frederick W. Danker, Walter Bauer, and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago 
Press, 2000), 787. 
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servant of the church at Cenchreae, that you may welcome her in the Lord in the a way 
worthy of the saints.” Peter Hunermann states, “One may conclude from both texts that 
for these eminent and discerning theologians, pertinent passages from the New 
Testament, viewed in conjunction with its overall theology of the Church and church 
offices, clearly granted the possibility of admitting women to these offices.’4 
Historically, the church has utilized the office of a “deacons” and “deaconesses” 
to sustain the weight of the local congregation. As shown in Acts chapter six, the twelve 
disciples dedicated their time to the “ministry of the word” while “the seven” that they 
were to select were used for other things such as tending to the widows. Those that were 
selected also had specific criteria. In Acts, the criteria were, “...of good repute full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom...” (Acts 6:3) Paul expands a bit on the list in 2 Timothy in his 
“Qualifications of Deacons” in the third chapter by saying: 
Deacons likewise must be dignified, not double-tongued, not addicted to much 
wine, not greedy for dishonest gain. They must hold the mystery of the faith with 
a clear conscience. And let them also be tested first; then let them serve as 
deacons if they prove themselves blameless. Their wives likewise must be 
dignified, not slanderers, but sober-minded, faithful in all things. Let deacons 
each be the husband of one wife, managing their children and their own 
households well. For those who serve well as deacons gain a good standing for 
themselves and also great confidence in the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 
The concept of pastoral burnout is not a new phenomenon. Burnout is not exclusive to the 
secular sphere. Ellison and Matilla identified emotional exhaustion as contributing to 


pastoral burnout through inordinate time demands, unrealistic expectations, sense of 


inadequacy, fear of failure, loneliness, and spiritual dryness. Spiritual dryness is 


4 Phyllis Zagano, “Women Deacons?: Essays with Answers,” (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
2016), 67. 
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experienced as spiritual lethargy, a lack of vibrant spiritual encounter with God and an 


absence of spiritual resources.° 


In 2003, Maslach defined the phenomenon of burnout as: 


The end state of long term chronic stress and is a syndrome represented by three 
dimensions; mental fatigue, emotional exhaustion, negative feelings and 
perceptions about the people one works with or depersonalization, and a decrease 
in feelings of personal accomplishment.® 


Prior to this definition, Maslach states, “Burnout is considered by many as a “work- 
related mental health impairment,” and is often correlated with anxiety and depression.” 
Maslach was one of the pioneers into the study of burnout which some of the research 
dates back to the early 1980s. Maslach’s three-dimensional model of burnout is the “gold 
standard” of burnout research.® The early research was not concentrated on those working 
in ministry, or in particular senior pastors. The earliest research was centered around 
health care professionals. Health care professionals was chosen in part because of the 
service they provide to others. A. B. Baker writes, “occupations in which the goal is to 


provide aid and service to people in need and which can therefore be characterized by 


> Diane J. Chandler, “Pastoral Burnout and the Impact of Personal Spiritual Renewal, Rest-Taking, 
and Support System Practices” Pastoral Psychology 58, no. 3 (2008): 273-87, 
https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-008-0184-4. 


® Hannah M. McCormack, Tadhg E, MacIntyre, Deirdre O'Shea, Matthew P. Herring, and Mark J. 
Campbell, “The Prevalence and Cause(s) of Burnout Among Applied Psychologists: A Systematic 
Review,” Frontiers in Psychology 9: 1897-1897, 2018. doi: 10.3389/fpsyg.2018.01897. 


7 Hannah M. McCormack, Tadhg E, MacIntyre, Deirdre O'Shea, Matthew P. Herring, and Mark J. 
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emotional and interpersonal stressors.”? The phenomenon of burnout includes but is not 
limited to those that are ministry. This demonstrates that it is often a very human 
experience that if not managed appropriately and correctly, leads to the destruction of the 
individual and the enterprise in which the one who is providing the service is working. 
There is some relationship between health care professionals and those who are 
leading in ministry. Another aspect that would include both parties are the sources of 
burnout listed by Maslach: 
The sources of burnout include one or more of the following: workload (too much 
work, not enough resources); control (micromanagement, lack of influence, 
accountability without power); reward (not enough pay, acknowledgement, or 
satisfaction); community (isolation, conflict, disrespect); fairness (discrimination, 
favoritism); and values (ethical conflicts, meaningless tasks). '° 
It is interesting that Maslach notes that there can be a combination of multiple elements 
wherein one will experience burnout. This makes the likelihood of burnout even more 
likely. Numerous churches would say they are understaffed and need more resources to 
adequately fulfill vision. Burnout is the result of an unhealthy relationship between the 
workplace and the worker. There are two theories that speak to this: The Jobs Demands 
Resources model and the Conservation of Resources Model. They are two commonly 


used models in burnout research that demonstrate that burnout predominantly occurs 


because of untreated or unresolved chronic stress and distress.'! Both of these theories 


° A. B. Bakker, W. B. Schaufeli, H. J. Sixma, W. Bosveld, and D. van Dierendonck, “Patient 
Demands, Lack of Reciprocity, and Burnout: A Five-Year Longitudinal Study Among General 
Practitioners,” J. Organ Behav. 21, 425-441, 2000, doi: 10.1002/(SICD 1099-1379(200006)21:4<425:AID- 
JOB21>3.0.CO;2-#. 


10 C, Maslach and M. P. Leiter, “An Organizational Approach to Healing Burnout,” SS/R 3:46, 
2005, 114. 


‘pA. Rupert, A. O. Miller, and K. E. and Dorociak, “Preventing Burnout: What Does the 
Research Tell Us?” Prof. Psychology Res. Practice 46:168, 2015, doi: 10.1037/a0039297. 
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also suggests that job and personal resources can also be contributing factors to one 
experiencing burnout. J. R. Halbesleben defines resources as “anything perceived by the 
individual to help attain his or her goals.”!” He expands upon this saying, “Key job 
resources include opportunities for professional development, supervision, and feedback; 
autonomy; a supportive supervisor or supervisory team; and regular feedback that is 
positive. Personal resources, which buffer against burnout can include self-efficacy, 
resilience, and comprehensive recovery process.”!? It should be noted again that most of 
this research was done with health care professionals in mind. However, each element is 
present within the office and duties of a senior pastor. 

It is important to look data at specifically centered around the African American 
pastor’s experience. Since the Civil Rights era, the role of the African American pastor 
has been central to the community. One cannot deny the impact that the African 
American church played in that era and its push for social change. A lot of these meetings 
would take place at churches that would come together and do their best to raise funds to 
bail different members out, also albeit some of the more impactful members of the 
movement were preachers and members of churches themselves. After the Civil Rights 
era of the 1960s, the church still played a pivotal role in being the center of the lives of 
many families. With this being a reality, a lot of culture, identity, worldview shaping 
came from the presence of the church. With this reality, also came the African American 


pastor serving at the center of the community as well. It is/was the expectation of the 


!2J_R. Halbesleben, J. P. Neveu, S. C. Paustian-Underdahl, and M. Westman, “Getting to the 
“COR,” J. Manag. 40, 1334-1364 2024. doi: 10.1177/0149206314527130. 
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pastor to be present (marrying families, burying loved ones, present on Sundays...etc). 
Ninety percent of ministers report working between fifty-five to seventy-five hours per 
week; and most ministers do not exercise nor take regularly scheduled vacations. Mi 
Bernice Patterson writes, “Another problem is the long work hours to achieve the 
expected results, many times, the African American pastor will not delegate their 
authority because the congregation expects that he/she is a full time paid staff.”!> Burnout 
amongst these pastors possibly could result in their own perception of their own role. 
Pastors place a heavy expectation on themselves and implicitly by the congregation as 
well. Bernice Patterson writes, “Pastors do not feel as though that they are permitted to 
feel emotions like sadness, depression, hurt, and anger. These pastors, both men, and 
women have served as leaders of the community and are perceived as being above 
struggling with common human issues, mental and emotional stress.”!° 

Both the pastor and congregation hold some responsibility in the burnout of a 
pastor. The expectations that both parties place upon themselves, coupled with the praise 
and adoration received by the pastor for “toughing it out” ushers the pastor into an 
unhealthy cycle which inevitably leads to burnout. Within this research, it is important 


also to differentiate whether gender plays a role into the burnout of individuals. Both man 


and woman can administer care and serve as senior pastors in ministry. 


'4 Barna Research Group, “Focus on the Family, Campus Crusade for Christ,” Francis A. 
Schaeffer Institute of Church Leadership Development, http://www.churchleadership.org. 
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Clergy and Their Views, Attitudes, and Barriers to Help-Seeking," (Dissertations, Western Michigan 
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In 1974, there was research that showed a difference between a man and woman 
pertaining to burnout. H. J. Freudenberger found that woman experienced burnout more 
often than men. However, this was refuted fourteen years later by G. D. Ackerly and he 
proved this research to be false. While there is no data that suggests that either gender 
experiences the phenomenon more, perhaps each gender does experience the 
phenomenon for different reasons. Research has found that men experience more 
cynicism that women, but women experience more emotional exhaustion than men.!” 

Rupert and Kent found that male psychologist was more prone to depersonalize 
their clients.!* Emotional exhaustion was more often linked with women counterparts. 
Both genders experienced the symptoms of burnout, it appears that the gateway to the 
phenomenon was slightly different. Both genders are susceptible to the effects of burnout. 
This speaks to the different way men and women typically process and engage. This 
would also apply to men and women operating in ministry. Both men and women Senior 
Pastors experience burnout, the symptoms may just look a bit different, or even the 
processing of it by each gender. 

Partnered with burnout, many pastors experience compassion fatigue. 
Compassion fatigue is when one lacks the ability to be empathetic towards clients or 
parishioners. McCollum writes, “This limit one’s effectiveness in providing a healing, 
therapeutic, relationship. McCollum theorizes that compassion fatigue results in 


emotional dissonance. Due to the demands of providing services to many people for one 


'7 ©, Maslach, W. B. Schaufeli, and M. P. Leiter, “Job Burnout,” Annual Rev. Psychology 52, 
397-422, 2001, doi: 10.1146/annurev.psych.52.1.397. 
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day’s work, one’s emotional experience overrides from one client to the next. Emotional 
dissonance occurs when there is a mismatch between one’s feelings state and one’s 
expression.”!? Often times, these two elements, burnout, and compassion fatigue, are 
partnered together in leaders. To some degree, there is a relationship between the two and 
some of the effects of both may overlap into the other. 

Frederick Thomas comments further on the pairing of the two: 


Taken together, burnout’s effects of emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
a depleted sense of personal accomplishment on employees lead to stagnation. 
When one’s sense of meaning in one’s work is diminished due to compassion or 
burnout fatigue, stagnation or lack caring takes hold. In other words, one’s 
psychological resources to meaningfully engage in work are depleted, leading to 
lower levels of job satisfaction, higher levels of intent to turnover, higher 
absenteeism, lower morale, and a deterioration in the quality of care provided. 
This is especially concerning in the helping professions, such as psychology, 
counseling, and pastoral ministry. The main concern is the personal effects of 
burnout in the helping professions because the person of the counselor is crucial 
to the process of counseling.” 


Frederick Thomas notes that the effects of burnout effects the individual. Coupled with 
compassion fatigue, it ultimately will lead to an ill effect on the pastor (counselor or 
psychologist) and to the individual or individuals to which they are extending care. When 
one addresses burnout or the symptoms, it speaks to the health not only of the ones to 


which is suffering directly, but also to a better experience to the ones that receive care 


' Thomas V. Frederick, Scott Dunbar, and Yvonne Thai, "Burnout in Christian Perspective,” 
Pastoral Psychology 67, no. 3 (06, 2018): 267-276, 
http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://www.proquest.com/scholarly-journals/burnout-christian- 
perspective/docview/1979878000/se-2. 
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from the individual. Therefore, addressing burnout should be such a concern for those 


serving in leadership. 

Every church and congregation must consider “change” when combatting burnout 
and the symptoms that come as a result. However, “change” is a necessary component of 
any church or organization that desires to grow and thrive. Randy Dobbs, in his book 
Transformational Leadership: A Blueprint for Real Organizational Change, Gives 
Insight As To How Change Is To Take Place. He suggests: 

e Transforming Organizations to ensure long term vitality 

e Doing the right thing versus doing the wrong thing right 

e Driving an organization’s attention through vision 

e Aneffective leader is a social architect 

e Accumulation of trust 

e Deployment of self 

o Persistence 

o Willingness to take risks 
o Commitment 

o Consistency 

e The end result is empowerment”! 

It should be noted that Dobbs is writing from a business perspective. Nonetheless, these 
principles can be utilized with our local congregations. Whether in business or the local 


congregation, it is imperative to bring in individuals who are capable to facilitate change. 


>! Paul Robert Walker and Randy Dobb, Transformational Leadership: A Blueprint for Real 
Organizational Change, Gives Insight As To How Change Is To Take Place (Marion, MI: Parkhurst 
Brothers Publishers, Inc., 2010), 43. 
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Dobbs writes, “you have to find the right people either inside or outside with the right 


skills to drive the changes needed to transform the business.””” Dobbs communicates 
something that is vital to this project. It is necessary for the senior pastor leader to 
recognize this phenomenon personally, but it is also necessary for the entire body to play 
a part in the recognition and dismantling of burnout. Every church needs a team and staff 
of qualified leaders that are capable. Within the Biblical Foundations chapter, Exodus 
17:12 states, “But Moses’ hands grew weary so they took a stone and put it under him, 
and he sat on it, while Aaron and Hur held up his hands, one on one side, and the other on 
the other side. So his hands were steady until the going down of the sun.” Aaron and Hur 
are both capable leaders that were able to “support” Moses during this battle. The 
Israelites would not be successful against the Amalekites without a capable support 
system. 
Dobbs builds upon this concept by stating: 
From 1991 to 2005, the Braves were one of the most dominant teams in baseball. 
They won their divisional championship 14 times consecutive times and went to 
the World Series five times in the 90’s. However, they only won the Series once 
in 95. Why? During the mid-‘90’s, they had one of the most reliable pitching 
staff ever assembled, anchored by three future hall of famers: Greg Maddux, John 
Smoltz, and Tom Glavine. They touted some good hitters, too, but just did not 
have the right guy in every position, so they came up short, again and again.”* 
The Braves suffered because they did not have the right people in the right places and 


therefore fell short many times. Aaron and Hur (Ex. 17) were both in the correct spaces 


when necessary. Joshua (Ex. 17:10) also was in the correct place as well. There must be a 


2? Walker and Dobb, Transformational Leadership, 43. 


°3 Walker and Dobb, Transformational Leadership, 90. 
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harmony that exists between an effective senior pastor and capable leaders in their 


appropriate places. Randy Dobbs suggests: 
In many respects, cultural change, is the best return on investment for a 
transformational team’s senior leaders. An individual can communicate, get 
feedback from the organization, bring in the best senior leaders, and gain buy in 
for the vision, but until the culture changes, achieving lasting transformation 
won’t take place. As the culture changes, the Senior Leadership will see the actual 
transformation in the organization’s power. You have to keep driving change, of 
course, because I have shared, change is never-ending.”* 
The operative word in Dobbs’ quote is “culture.” Culture includes the senior leader but is 
not limited to just him or her. Culture includes the climate and the expectations that are 
present within the specific space. The culture speaks to the climate of the church or 
organization. The senior pastor and others must do their best to intentionally curate 
climate that is conducive for fighting and guarding against burnout. 

The development of the culture must be initiated between both the senior pastor 
and the leadership. Mark Crowley speaks to this in his book Lead from the Heart. He 
states that there are often a disconnect between leaders and the people that they work for. 
He writes: 

Money alone cannot solve the problem (and what workers are really clamoring is 

heart). The study states that the employees remain frustrated and skeptical about 

senior management’s ability to lead and inspire, but also in what they refer to as 
their ‘employment deal.’ This deal goes beyond any pay raises, incentives, and 
benefits. It includes emotional connections gained through things like fairness, 
career development, and seeing how their work fits into the bigger picture of the 
organization.” 


The development of this culture rests a lot on the shoulders of the senior pastor. He or she 


must develop a sense of buy-in for those that that serve in leadership. The pastor must 


4 Walker and Dobb, Transformational Leadership, 90. 
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find and develop ways to communicate their heart. Many people prioritize the intangible 
elements (character, integrity...etc) when “buying-in” to leadership. There is not a set 
amount of money that can be paid to people. Leaders must see others as “human” and not 
mere robots. A leader can never be too occupied to give credit and recognition when it is 
due. Crowley states, “‘...feeling undervalued and underappreciated, employees said they 
were engaged, less productive, and far less willing to show initiative on additional tasks, 
working long hours and weekends.””° Medcalf and Gilbert both speak to this in their 
book on Transformational Leadership: 
I have learned that in teaching and public speaking, people remember less of what 
was said, and more about how I made them feel. I honestly believe that 
subconsciously feel someone’s heart posture toward me before they ever say a 
word to me. Maybe it has to do with their physical posture, facial expression, or 
how they carry themselves, but most often, I get a sense almost immediately as to 
whether or not a person cares for me.”?” 
Medcalf and Gilbert both expound upon what Crowley was communicating. There must 
be a genuine sense care for those under the guidance of the pastor. People have a desire 
for inspiration and close proximity. The less the pastor appears “human” and the more the 
pastor distances himself or herself away from the leaders, the leaders are more likely to 
lose interest. One of the ways that people connect to the work that they engage in, is 
linked to the ones who give supervision to their work. One must discover how to make 


jobs have a sense of fulfillment. Crowley writes, “Evidenced by these questions; the 


Conference Board has discovered that a person’s degree of engagement in the workplace 


26 Crowley, Lead From The Heart, 14. 
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is not just based on how they think about their job (cognitive), it also is significantly 
influenced by emotions and how they comprehensively feel about their job.”7° 
The feelings and emotions of those that work under a pastor or leader is a direct 
correlation to the culture that the pastor is or is not building. The culture must support 
these positive emotions and feelings that fosters a healthy level of engagement from those 
of whom he or she is giving direction. Crowley continues: 
Obviously, no job is perfect—and employees will never be great at everything. 
But when leaders assign work that inspires, empathize with workers knowing 
some work will be tedious and challenging and dream up tough tasks as stretch 
assignments that will teach them and help them grow, I think you will go a long 
way. The easiest and most thoughtful way to design the job design issues problem 
is to do the untraditional and build a relationship with each employee and 
purposely listen to what charges each one of them up.” 
It is idealistic to believe that every church leadership staff, and congregation is perfect. 
Crowley argues against this. Every church and its staff are imperfect, and each has their 
own set of imperfections that must be paid attention to. However, the pastor must seek to 
build relationships with everyone as much as he or she can. Those relationships will be 
the driving force behind the necessary culture shifts and changes. This is not an easy task 
by any means. Every pastor will usually (unless they plant a church) are walking into a 
congregation that has already established customs and cultures. If the pastor seeks to 
change these ideals, it will only come with patience and endurance. It could possibly take 
years to unwind and change some of the systems that were present prior to his or her 


arrival. The leaders will never choose to participate in the changing of a culture if they do 


not have relationship with the pastor. Often, the culture could be of some benefit to them 


8 Crowley, Lead From The Heart, 18. 
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and due to the benefit (albeit tangible or intangible), some choose to be vanguards of the 
already established culture. This is one of the key reasons it is so difficult for many 
pastors to foster change. There are some occasions where upon the election of a pastor, 
the people immediately follow the vision that is set. For most pastors, they must earn that 
right and position. Often, they may be the pastor on the marquee of the church but not the 
pastor in the hearts of the people. This comes from building relationships. Relationship- 
building takes time. It could take many years for a church to move forward in a desired 
direction. 

The aim of this project is to have the pastor note the symptoms and signs of 
burnout and hopefully implement strategies and systems to address it. Thomas suggests 
mindfulness as a solution to this sickness. Mindfulness practically looks like 
concentration exercises, insight practices, and even a rising practice as recommended by 
Thomas. Another proposed solution is that of Sabbath keeping. Holly Hough reported 
from study, “Keeping Sabbath was strongly related to spiritual well-being...Keeping 
Sabbath one to two days per month was positively related to higher spiritual well-being 
when compared to no Sabbath days per month.”°° 

Solutions are available for burnout, the issue that lies ahead is that many pastors 
and preacher do not utilize these tools or feel as if they cannot utilize the tools. Some 
Senior Pastors feel as if the church may not be able to sustain its life and offering if they 
are not present. They just continue to “keep on preaching” as a way to hopefully come 


out of the “funk” that they find themselves within. However, this may prove to be a more 


30H. Hough, R. Proeschold-Bell, X. Liu, C, Weisner, E.]. Turner, and J. Yao, “Relationships 
Between Sabbath Observance and Mental, Physical, and Spiritual Health in Clergy,” Pastoral 
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dangerous route and perpetuate an unhealthy example to the members of that 


congregation as well. If the pastor does not practice wholistic health, then why should the 
members? The issue of burnout is not isolated to clergy or those working in ministry. The 
pastor should do his or her best to develop a regular routine of rest while also being 
adequately staffed to fulfill the assignment at the local congregation. Burnout is a 
phenomenon that effects the entire person of the individual, while affecting his or her 
work in administering care to those that need it. With this in mind, being that burnout 
affects everyone, it is also the duty of both the church and the leader to put strategies and 


structures in place to guard against burnout. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


This project was a case study centered around the leadership at Keel Avenue 
Baptist Church of Pastor Robert C. Jones Jr. He has been the Senior Pastor at this 
congregation for twenty-six years. The church is in Memphis, Tennessee. It has been 
situated in the Northern area of Memphis for ninety-seven years. The implementation of 
this project began with a pre-project questionnaire. The aim of the project was to see if 
Pastor Robert Jones would be able to recognize the symptoms and signs of burnout 
personally and begin to implement strategies that would work against holistic 
phenomenon. This would be measured in the changes or lack thereof in the comparison 
of pre-project and post project questionnaires. 

The project was birthed out of the connection between my spiritual autobiography 
and contextual analysis research and is concluded in the Ministry Focus chapter. The 
Biblical Foundations chapter is centered on the exegesis of Exodus 17:8-16. The 
narrative comes after the Children of Israel have exited Egypt via the parting of the Red 
Sea. The Egyptians drowned in the sea. Moses and the Children of Israel were dependent 
on YWHW to navigate through the wilderness. The narrative shows them at Rephidim. 
Immediately prior to the selected pericope, the Israelites “test” YWHW saying, “Is the 
Lord among us or not?” (Ex.17:7). The present pericope is an encounter between Moses 
and the Children of Israel and their enemy, Amalek. The success of the battle is 
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dependent on the hands of Moses. With hands elevated, they prevail in battle, whenever 
his hands were lowered, they begin to lose the battle. Aaron and Hur were tasked with 
making sure that the hands of Moses remain elevated. Exodus 17:12c-13 states, “So his 
hands were steady until the going down of the sun. And Joshua overwhelmed Amalek 
and his people with the sword. Moses needed the assistance of Aaron and Hur. The 
assistance and military prowess of Joshua was necessary as well. The harmony of all 
three individuals leads to the success of the Children of Israel. This element of the text 
speaks the foundation of the chapter and project. The text indicates that Moses hands 
“grew weary” and with the support of others, the battle was able to be won. 

Pastoring should be as such, all “weary” pastors need and should utilize support 
systems to help maneuver the day-to-day pressures of ministry. The Senior Pastor was 
never to do this work alone and must be effectively supported if he/she is to lead in the 
way God gives vision. 

The Theological Foundations chapter provides a brief survey of Acts 6:1-7. The 
Hellenists raised a complaint “...because their widows were being neglected in the daily 
distribution.” Acts 6:2 states, “And the twelve summoned the full number of the disciples 
and said, ‘It is not right that we should give up preaching the word of God to serve 
tables.” They gave instructions to pick out seven different men with set qualifications: of 
good repute; full of the Spirit and of wisdom. This passage demonstrates that the early 
church even had some struggles and issues with meeting the day-to-day responsibilities 
of ministry. All the needs were not being met and there were the original twelve and 
other disciples. The modern local congregation usually has a Senior Pastor. However, the 


biblical and theological research demonstrate that the entire weight and responsibility of 
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ministry cannot rest solely on one individual. For that reason alone, the original twelve 
disciples designated others to “this duty” while they would manage the “ministry of the 
word.” 

Later, in Paul’s writing there was some comparison between the utilization for the 
qualifications of deacons and elders in the pastoral epistles. According to 1 Timothy 3:8- 
13 it reads: 

Deacons likewise must be dignified, not double-tongued, not addicted to much 

wine, not greedy for dishonest gain. They must hold the mystery of the faith with 

a clear conscience. And let them also be tested first; then let them serve as 

deacons if they prove themselves blameless. Their wives likewise must be 

dignified, not slanderers, but sober-minded, faithful in all things. Let deacons 
each be the husband of one wife, managing their children and their own 
households well. For those who serve well as deacons gain a good standing for 
themselves and also great confidence in the faith that is in Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 

3:8-13). 

These qualifications are like the same qualifications that Paul outlines for elders in Titus 
and 2 Timothy as well. The office of a deacon was established with the early church and 
still exists in many local congregations as well. The AME denomination has a service 
dedicated to the ordaining of a deacon. A liturgy is typically given that spells out the duty 
and office of a deacon. The service is typically like that of the ordination of an elder. 
There is only a difference in the litany and scriptures that are recited. The deacons, after 
ordination, can even be called upon to serve as pastor. One must also be clear that the 
office of deacon is not exclusive to one gender. We also see that the early church utilized 
women in ministry regularly. Romans 16:1-2 reads, “I commend to you our sister 
Phoebe, a servant of the church at Cenchreae, that you may welcome her in the Lord a 


way worthy of the saints and help her in whatever she may need from you, for she has 


been a patron of many and of myself as well.” Paul speaks extremely high of Phoebe and 
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in Greek utilized the term “diakonos.” It literally means “servant.” However, this text 
does not confirm the office of the deaconess, but it does confirm the presence of women 
in ministry. Peter Hunerman writes, “One may conclude from both texts that for these 
two eminent and discerning theologians, pertinent passages from the New Testament, 
viewed in conjunction with it’s overall theology of the Church and church offices, clearly 
granted the possibility of admitting women to the office of deaconess”! 

The Interdisciplinary chapter begins with the discussion that burnout is a holistic 
phenomenon. It effects the entire person. Burnout is not limited to the secular sphere of 
life. Many Senior Pastors are acceptable to experiencing burnout. Ellison and Matilla 
identified emotional exhaustion as contributing to pastoral burnout through inordinate 
time demands, unrealistic expectations, sense of inadequacy, fear of failure, loneliness, 
and spiritual dryness. Spiritual dryness is experienced as spiritual lethargy, a lack of 
vibrant spiritual encounter with God and an absence of spiritual resources.” Barna 
Research shows that pastors are at a high (11%) or medium (26%) risk of burnout. Three 
out of four pastors know at least one pastor who has left the pastorate.? This research 
experiment was conducted in 2017. This data does not consider the effects of the global 


pandemic and grief associated with COVID-19. 
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Methodology 


The project methodology began with a pre-project questionnaire. Essentially a 
judgment of the effectiveness of the project will be seen in the difference in answers 
between the pre-project questionnaire and post-project questionnaire. Both questionnaires 
have the same questions to measure the difference. Between the questionnaires are a 
series of guided discussion with Pastor Robert C. Jones around the themes of sabbatical 
and rest. Simultaneously, Pastor Jones selected readings that he will be reading 
throughout the implementation process. From the readings and discussions and 
interviews, Pastor Jones is also tasked with voice recordings that are a response to both 
the book readings and discussions. I selected the questionnaire approach because I felt 
that it would be the best way to measure comprehension of burnout and my own personal 
state of it. The project is a case study of Pastor Jones’ pastoral leadership at Keel Avenue 
Baptist Church. The aim is to carefully allow him to reflect and notice the signs and 
symptoms of burnout personally. A more guided approach, through reading and 
introspection would accomplish that in the best manner. His answers in the two separate 


questionnaires demonstrates the change in perspective or the lack thereof. 


Summary of Learning 
The pre-project questionnaire consisted of five questions: 
1. How do you (Pastor Robert C. Jones) define pastoral support? 
2. What has that support looked like for you in the past? 
3. What are some signs and symptoms of burnout? 


4. Is it physical...emotional... etc? 
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5. Do you feel supported? If not, then how could you better be supported? 


These are the questions that began this process to be able to gauge Pastor Jones’ 
relationship with pastoral support and to see if he acknowledges at this point that he may 
suffer from burnout? 

The questionnaire began rather smoothly. Pastor Jones participated fully and 
answered every question. His responses gave me the insight I was looking for. The first 
question was: how do you define pastor support? He answered, “Pastoral Support is 
based on what type of support is needed. It varies.” The second question was: what has 
support looked like for you in the past? He answered, “It varies; and support is provided 
based on the request.” Both answers were a bit vague, and he exhibited a sense of 
hesitancy towards answering the second question. The third question was: what are some 
signs and symptoms of burnout? Pastor Jones identified symptoms and signs of burnout 
as fatigue, inability to think clearly, depression, and feelings of inadequacy. When asked 
if burnout was emotional or physical, which was the fourth question, he identified 
burnout as being both physical and emotional. To the final question, which inquired if he 
felt supported, Pastor Jones answered, “If everybody does what they are supposed to do, I 
would feel supported. Supporting the pastor is seeing what is need and assisting in 
suggestions and desire to bring vision forward without having to manage it for them. 
Support with individuals that can take the lead and finish without micromanagement.” 
The answers were a bit vague but gave a starting point to begin the evaluation. It was 
interesting to hear Pastor Jones state that support for the pastor looks like finishing a task 
without micromanagement. t made me wonder if he had experience in his pastorate where 


he was forced to watch closely over different individual to ensure that a task was 


22 


completed. If this is true, then perhaps Pastor Jones may be suffering from incompetent 
staffing and inadequate support at Keel Avenue Baptist Church. 

Pastor Jones’ voice journal topic was on administration. He identified 
administration as being “vital” and “critical” to ministry. As he continued in reflection, 
he stressed several different times that he has “failed” in this area of ministry. He was 
able to identify two different meetings wherein early in his ministry he was made to feel 
“small” that he has never quite gotten over. He further stated that delegation and 
administration must be priority. He stated that he can see the effects that it takes on him 
because he is not skilled or effective in this manner. Another element that he spoke of is 
the fact that he has never felt he had competent people to give different tasks to complete. 
As aresult, he then focuses and assumes a lot of the responsibility, even at the expense of 
becoming burnout. 

It was a benefit to the project and Pastor Jones himself, to identify administration 
and delegation as critical and vital. I found it interesting to hear him identify 
administration as an area of “failure” and further stated that “I may have missed some 
opportunities.” Pastor Jones identified that because of two early meetings in his ministry, 
it may have led to apprehension or lack of skill pertaining to administration. This is 
beneficial. It demonstrates that this a space and place he may still be grieving from and 
needs to heal to better utilize or develop the gift of administration and delegation. This 
pre-questionnaire identified some spaces where Pastor Jones is still grieving. It did not 
provide the most concrete answers as to what pastoral support is, however for the first 


session, it is ok. 
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The first discussion, after the pre-questionnaire, begins with a question around his 
voice journal entry. The first question posed was, how do you define administration and 
its practical implications in the local congregation?” He responded, “making sure 
everything is in order and runs smoothly as it relates to all things church. Make sure 
everything is organized and done in a timely manner.” Pastor gave examples of 
administrative assistant duties, strong ministerial team, defined duties for ministry 
leaders. If those things were in place things would run smoothly. “A pastor should not 
have to tell leaders to do something when they see the need.” Again, Pastor Jones 
reiterates that micromanaging is not an effective leadership practice. He does not identify 
specific tasks or specific things; he simply states that things should be done without being 
asked to. 

The question was also raised to Pastor Jones, “What do you see as the primary 
and secondary responsibilities of the Senior Pastor?” He centered the responsibilities 
around three tasks: preaching, teaching, and caring for God’s people. One would assume 
that “care” is a reference to pastoral care and the different aspects of it. He later 
emphasizes “care” by speaking of counseling, attending funerals, home visits, and prison 
visits. 

The next question was more pointed to the actual context at which Pastor Jones 
serves. The question was: Is the “church administration” doing a good job in carrying 
other duties outside of the Senior Pastor? His statement was short, “Can be better. I know 
I can do better implementing and know what needs to be implemented. I need help with 


knowing how to ask for help.” At this juncture, Pastor Jones shared that he felt that he 
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was “exposed.” He shared that he was open to the process, however the questions were 
thought provoking and left him feeling vulnerable. 

This would be a necessary aspect of the project. For it to be carried out 
effectively, Pastor Jones would have to have some level of vulnerability so that different 
aspects of his leadership could be discerned. His answers gave a bit of insight. To the 
final question of the session, he answered, “I know I can do better implementing,” which 
is a statement of self-realization. In the same sentence he also states, “...I need help with 
knowing what help.” This answer places Pastor Jones in a very interesting predicament. 
He needs “help.” It likens itself to Moses needing help with the lifting of his hands. The 
question was centered on “church administration.” His answers turned it back onto 
himself. 

The second session began with the question: Have you ever witnessed fatigue in 
regard to serving as the Senior Pastor? If so, how was it addressed or was it addressed? 
This question was intentional and was hoping to give insight as to where Pastor Jones 
learned some of his coping behaviors or the lack thereof. Without question, it is typical of 
the African American pastor’s experience to “preach through it.” It can be defined as 
personal storms, depression, grief, and the list go on and on. Those that usually cope in 
this manner have been heralded as being “faithful” to their churches. Pastor Jones’ 
answer speaks directly to his faithfulness. “Yes, specifically with Pastor Pruitt, my pastor 
until he transitioned.” Pastor Pruitt worked full time for the post office and served as 
Senior Pastor, through their many conversations, Pastor became aware of Pastor Pruitt’s 
fatigue and frustrations, and the depression especially when he talked about his hopes and 


dreams and tabernacles struggles financially amongst other challenges within church 
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leadership. Pastor Jones answered specifically pertaining to how burnout was managed 
from the example of Pastor Pruitt. He remarked, “It wasn’t addressed, like most pastors. 
He was taught and believed that you don’t’ stop. Stopping was related to strong or weak 
faith.” His answers also brought in another component, Covid-19. Prior to the project 
implementation Covid-19 want not considered. Pastor Jones spoke of feeling as if he was 
caught in the middle of two realities. He felt that he needed to slow down, while also 
feeling guilty because he took the time to try and regenerate and refresh himself. 

The final question of this session was: Are there any responsibilities of the Senior 
Pastor that could be delegated elsewhere? Pastor Jones assumed responsibility for the 
lack of delegating responsibility. He remarked, “It is on me.” He that he needed to do 
better in delegating and identifying individuals to whom he could trust with various 
responsibilities. 

Pastor Jones’ answers from this session gave a little more insight as to where 
some of the coping behaviors stemmed from. His relationship with his late pastor, Rogers 
Pruitt, was one of his first encounters with what it meant to experience burn out. He 
speaks of Pastor Pruitt’s dealing with frustration and depression. However, he never 
learned to stop despite the challenges. It should be noted that while acknowledging this 
behavior, Pastor Jones has repeated what he saw displayed from his beloved pastor. Both 
pastors are African American men whose primary pastoral tenure has been with one 
congregation. 

In the Interdisciplinary chapter, I attempted to raise the question as to whether the 
churches themselves should be held responsible for the burnout of a pastor. This should 


be an indictment on the culture of the African American church experience. The thought 
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of refusing to stop or “preaching through it” are unhealthy practices. The attempt to push 
through in some cases ushers the pastor into a position of suffering simultaneously with 
the congregation. 

The third session began with the question: Do you agree that the primary role of 
the pastor should be that of the ministry of the word? The verbiage of this question was 
specific to include Acts chapter six. Pastor Jones believed that it is the responsibility of 
the pastor to minster the word and likened it to the “heart and soul” of the flock. The two 
follow up questions for session three were in sequence. Pastor Jones felt tasks that were 
necessary to the growth and sustainability of the congregation were not being carried out 
effectively and once again assumed the responsibility of the lack of delegation. The 
overall aim and objective of the project was for Pastor Jones to be able to identify the 
symptoms of burnout and hopefully begin to establish systems and protocols to combat 
against them. In this session, the ability to discern that there was a lack of fulfillment 
pertaining to tasks being carried and there was not much delegation can be seen as a 
positive and a step in the desired direction. 

The fourth session began with the question: What Systems could be put in place 
in order to help the Senior Pastor focus more on the “ministry of the word.” Pastor Jones’ 
answer spoke to a counseling system, pastoral care ministry, support concerning vision 
forecasting, and implementation. He spoke further to the necessity of having a “strong” 
ministerial team and ministry leaders. It should be noted that the counseling system, and 
pastoral care ministry were two of the greater emphases. However, one could imagine 


that both responsibilities could be carried out by deacons and deaconesses. 
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The question that followed: What systems and procedures can be put in pace in 
order to help deacons and others to do the necessary ministry of the church? Pastor Jones 
spoke of an accountability system with and for deacons, training of deacons, and duties of 
the position based upon Acts chapter six. The follow-up question would be: What should 
be the responsibilities of the deacons as seen in Acts chapter six. Pastor Jones’ response 
centered on deacons within a local church context should adhere to the instructions of the 
Senior Pastor. He also spoke of the possibility of placing a leader amongst the deacon 
leader that could serve as an intermediary between both the pastor and the deacons and 
deaconesses. The leader of the deacons could also intervene on behalf of the pastor in 
some cases. 

The fifth session was the final session prior to the post-test. The session began 
with this question: Are the current systems and rhythms of rest helpful in the church and 
are they effective? Pastor Jones answered, “No,” to both questions. He stated that there 
are not any systems of rest in place. The follow up question was: Has the church 
programmed sabbatical and rest into its procedures? He answered, “No.” He was also 
clear to state that there is a difference between both sabbatical and vacation. The final 
question of this session: What does rest look like for the pastor? Pastor Jones answered, 
“The rest is based primarily on what he/she knows will relieve stress and strengthen him 
mentally, physically, emotionally, and spiritually.” Pastor Jones seems to suggest that this 
is up to each individual leader and is relative depending on the pastor. 

The following will show the answers to both the Pre- Test and Post Test. These are 
the following questions: 


I. | How do you define Pastoral Support? 
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Il. | What has it looked like for you in the past? 


Ill. | What are some signs of burnout? 


IV. Is it physical, emotional? 


V. In what ways could you be supported or better supported? 


Table 1. Pre- and post-test responses 


“Pastoral support is based off of what type 
of support is needed. It varies” 


“Individuals and systems that the Pastor 
to stay focused on the word as they carry 
out the other duties of the Pastors 
position. In other words, just do what they 
are supposed to do and what they said 
they would do. 


“Tt varies and is provided based on what is 
the request” 


Casual, not consistent. Pastor stated he 
takes blame for this because he feels this 
area could be different but is aware his 
trust issues to with people dropping the 
ball has resulted in him not getting what 
he needs. He elaborates that his lack of 
trusting others has been a challenge for 
him, but he is working on this because he 
aware that it is an obstacle to leading 
successful ministries. 


“Fatigue, inability to think clearly, 
depression, feelings of inadequacy” 


Fatigue, depression can’t think straight 
and irritability. 


“All of the above” 


“All of the above” 


If everybody does what they are supposed 
to do, I would feel supported. Supporting 
a pastor includes seeing what is needed 
and assisting with suggestions and desire 
to bring vision forward without having to 
manage for them. Support with 
individuals that can take and lead without 
micromanagement.” 


Having individuals around me that are 
innovative thinkers, help me relate to 
people in the congregation, better social 
media insights to relate to where the 
world is going, strong administration team 
to fulfill internal church business and 
external communication. Ultimately 
Pastoral support would be to have system 
in place that the Word that is being 
believed studied, taught, and preached is 
being fleshed out amongst the people God 
has placed in his flock. 
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Conclusion 

In summary, Pastor Jones’ answers were very similar. The expectation of the 
project was to have them to be different as a sign that he had a better understanding of his 
own well-being and would begin to implement systems and processes to combat burnout. 
However, I believe that progress was made. The discussion questions forced Pastor Jones 
to wrestle with some uncomfortable realities to which he expressed. The project did not 
accomplish the drastic change in answers as expected. If I were to replicate this project, 
there are some changes that I would recommend. Being that burnout is a phenomenon 
that effects the entire church body, the project should not have centered solely on the 
senior leader. Ministry leaders and deacons should have undergone some training for four 
to six weeks while the senior leader was undergoing the process. The deacons and other 
ministry leaders would be judged by similar, if not the same questions, to identify 
burnout in the senior leader. The hope would be to build a comprehensive system 
together, being that burnout effects everyone in the local congregation. 

If I were to redo this project, I would make it a more comprehensive system. The 
project would center on burnout as a responsibility for everyone that is a part of the local 
congregation. The senior pastor would still undergo some of the same questioning. The 
project would involve an implementation process of eight weeks. Simultaneously, while 
the senior pastor is undergoing this process, it would be beneficial to have the church 
administration and leadership to undergo some training or leadership development as 
well. There questions would be similar to that of the senior pastor’s questions, but at this 


point, they would not include personal reflections. The outline would be as such: 


6. 
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. Week One - Pre-Survey of the knowledge of the Office of Deacons and 


Deaconesses. 

An Intensive centered around the Birth and History of the New Testament Church 
from the Book of Acts. 

An Intensive Seminary that teaches the roles and responsibilities of Deacons and 
Deaconesses as Outlined in scripture. This includes detailing the “Qualifications 
for the Office of a Bishop/Deacon.” 

A Seminary dedicated to the evolution of the Office of Deacons and Deaconesses 
throughout history. (This includes the different ways various denominations 
utilize the office). 

A reflective survey of the current state of the church. Are these roles and 
responsibilities of a Deacon and Deaconesses being effectively carried out as we 
witness in scripture? In what ways could the office evolve to meet the current 
needs of the local congregation? 


The final session would be the same survey that they received from Week One. 


A measure of the differences of the answers would give us some insight as to whether the 


church administration and leaders have gained more knowledge and understanding of the 


office. For six weeks, both the pastor and the leadership would undergo this process 


simultaneously. The aim is for both parties to self- diagnose these unhealthy practices and 


implement strategies that speak to the church as a whole. 


After the sixth week, there would be two more weeks with seminary focused 


primarily on the phenomenon of burnout and defining “wholeness.” 


1. 


Week One — Burnout! What is burnout? What are the effects? 
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2. Week Two - How can one work in ministry and still be “whole” 

It would be an eight-week journey with the hopes that the participants will 
recognize the unhealthy ways in which they may be operating and implement policies 
wherein the entire body is affected. The policies would speak to the health of both the 
pastor and those that serve in leadership. The project hypothesis may read as such: If both 
pastor and church leadership undergo an eight-week Intensive Workshop Journey, both 
parties would recognize the symptoms of burnout and implement policies that guard 
against the phenomenon for everyone. One the of the main goals is to demonstrate the 
pastoral burnout affects everyone; therefore, it is the responsibility of everyone to guard 
against it happening. 

I believe it also would have been helpful to provide examples of what healthy 
policy practices could potentially be put in place. For both parties, the policy 
implementation would look differently. 


Table 2. Examples of healthy policy practices 


Pastor Church Administration/Leadership 


1 Mandated Weekly Off- Day Only allowed to serve in an official 
capacity for two to three years, then a 
mandated off year 


Every twelve months, there would be one | Mandated Weekly Off Day 
Month of Rest 


Every three to four years, the option of a__| If able to support, a three-to-four-day 
three-to-six-month sabbatical work week 


These are only suggestions and options that the participants could either take or modify to 
fit their context. This is not an exhaustive list, but examples to perhaps lead them in a 


positive direction. 
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Ultimately, this project has taught me a lot concerning pastoral burnout and the 
weight of what comes with those that accept the call to be a pastor of a local 
congregation. My grandfather pastored one church for forty-one years and died of a heart 
attack. My Father is a pastor and suffers from hypertension. It is my aim to speak to these 
unhealthy patterns that rob so many churches and individuals of the longevity that could 
be available if they did the necessary work of practicing wholeness. Ministry is hard 
work, and there will be times wherein one will be extremely tired. However, we all could 


work more effectively to be better vessels for the kingdom of God. 
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